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The Convair 880 jet airliner alongside the 
specially designed Shell jet-fuel truck. 


AeroShell Turbine Fuel powers America’s fastest jetliner 


SPEED, luxury and versatility — that’s 
the Convair 880— America’s newest entry 
in the Jet Age. The 880 has been designed 
to provide fastest passenger service with 
maximum operating economy. It cruises 
at 615 mph—fastest of all jet transports 
—with a payload of from 88 to 110 
passengers. 


Ready to service all jets of all classes 


is AeroShell Turbine Fuel, developed 
especially by Shell to meet the exacting 
requirements of jet flying. 

Shell—largest supplier of commercial 
jet fuel and aviation gasoline in the U.S.A. 
—guards the quality of these fuels by spe- 
cial handling techniques, pioneered and 
developed in Sheil’s unique AeroShell 
Turbine Fuel Equipment Laboratory. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SO WEST SOth STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6G, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE LEAFLET 


“FUELING 
THE 
CONVAIR 


880”’ 





This step-by-step picture story shows 
how the Convair 880 is fueled. 
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NEED NEW TIRES? Take your pick of Goodyear’s 
famous aviation tread designs — ranging from self- 
cleaning, All-Weather diamond tread to sure-tracking, 
long-wearing rib treads. Your Goodyear Dealer has 
them all—in the exact size you need—plus a full stock 
of tubes. 


BRAKE SERVICE? WHEEL SERVICE? See the 
man who sells Goodyear wheels and brakes, he’s the 
best equipped man in flying service. His complete parts 
stock and trained mechanics assure you of prompt, 


Look to the thousands of Goodyear Aviation Products Dealers for “Supermarket” Selection of Aircraft Parts 
—and here are the wholesale distributors who supply those dealers — 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Air Associates 
DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Airplane Supoly 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

General Aircraft Supply Corp. 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 

Fairbanks Aircraft Service 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Cutter-Car Flying Service 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Alaskan Aircraft Equipment 
Supply, inc. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Air Associates Air Associates 
HELENA, MONTANA 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA Sky Supply 


Louisiana Aircraft 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Aeromarine Supply Co. 


BOSTON (EAST), MASSACHUSETTS 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Andrews Flying Service 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

General Aviation Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

Standard Products, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Air Parts, Inc. The Don Horn Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Air Associates Air Associates 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 
Wherever you fly, there's a Goodyear Sign nearby! 
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Head for the sign of dependability- 


need tires? 





AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


wheel and brake service? 








skilled attention. 


WHATEVER YOU NEED — WHEREVER 
YOU NEED IT! From the smallest replacement part 
to a complete overhaul, you'll find Goodyear flying 
service is where you are, with what you need. Goodyear 
provides the largest and most complete network of 
service stops in the nation — an assuring fact for the 
“flying man.” Remember—the Goodyear Aviation Prod- 


ucts sign is your assurance of superior service. 


All-Weather —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obio 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Standard Aircraft Equipment 
Co., Inc 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
General Aviation Supply Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
General Aviation Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
National Aviation Supply Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
General Aviation Supply Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Salt Lake Aircraft Parts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Western Aero Supply Corp. 





SAN FRANCISCO (SOUTH), CALIFORNIA 
Air Associates 

SEATTLE, WASH 
Washington Aircraft & Transport 
Corp 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Aviation Supply Corp. 

TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
Air Associates 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Standard Products, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Standard Products, inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
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Air France—First European Airline to Fly Giant 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets Across the Atlantic! 


Here’s another Air France “first” for the record! 
Soon Air France’s Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet 
will touch down at Orly Field after a 6%-hour non- 
stop flight from New York. This flight will mark the 
beginning of the world’s first “jet-to-jet” service — 
Intercontinental jets non-stop daily to Paris, Cara- 
velle jets from Paris to all Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East. 

Air France is no stranger to the pages of aviation 


history. As early as 40 years ago, Lucien Bossoutrot 
made the first international commercial flight be 
tween France and England. Similar historic first 
flights include the first crossing of the South Atlantic, 
the Andes, and the first scheduled Far East service 

The inauguration of transatlantic jet service dem- 
onstrates the forward steps that have helped make 
Air France the world’s largest airline, with the 
world’s most personal jet service. 


AIR:>FRANCE —l2 


WORLD’S FASTEST JETLINER /WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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"Flying a plane is not 
only a pleasant pastime, 
but also a necessity in 
my business. Next time you 
touch down at a Manger 


city, we will be most | 
happy to serve you with | 


friendly hospitality." 


“Flying Businessmen” appreciate Manger 
Hotels’ ideal locations, excellent accom- 
modations and fine food. For a Manger 
Credit Card and information, write: Execu- 
tive Offices, 4 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 





NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER 
DeWITT CLINTON 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


THE MANGER MOTOR INN 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


(Opening Early 1960) THE MANGER 
CLEVELAND 
THE MANGER SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. = THE MANGER TOWNE & 
THE MANGER COUNTRY MOTOR LODGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOUS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


“The Friuli Name in keels. 
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MAILBOX! 


INSPIRATION 

For some years now I have enjoyed 
Fiytnc’s editorials and the “Airman’s 
World.” My purpose in writing and en- 
closing a snapshot of my three sons taken 
last fall at the local Smith Reynolds Air- 
port, is to inform you of the effect of these 
editorials upon one 40-year-old father and 
his three sons. 

First I was motivated very strongly by 
your editorial of Sept. 1956. “Not To Be 
Seen in Moscow” in the last paragraph 
when you said “So I look at a few thou- 
sand private planes scattered among 156,- 
000,000 people (American) and I look at a 
handful of boys who have managed to 
climb intellectual barriers and the eco- 
nomic roadblocks and I look at the air- 
craft industry and airlines desperate for 
people to man their enterprises and I look 
at the scores of communities which could 
not be less interested in airports and 
listen to parents who do not want to be 
bothered worrying about their sons and 
daughters in aviation and I begin to sus- 
pect that it doesn’t much matter what 
General Twining sees in Moscow.” 

Similarly, your recent editorial “For- 
mula for a Boy,” in the June 1959 issue, 
where you state “I do not think that flight 
training is the whole answer to America’s 
youth problem but I do think our lack of 
a comprehensive program is typical of the 
ineffective approach to the problem” real- 
ly did the trick. 

I was so motivated by that final para- 
graph in your 1956 editorial that I went 
out to Piedmont Aviation and took flying 
lessons; subsequently obtained my pri- 
vate license (No. 1377578). I have three 
sons, John, Jr., age 9, James Andrew, age 
3% and Joseph, age 2, all of whom want 
to be airline pilots and not have anything 
to do with their father’s printing business 
when they grow up. This is all right with 
me. I thought the photograph enclosed 
might be indicative of the yearning of 
these youngsters for their future in avia- 
tion. 

My wife still thinks I’m a little over- 
zealous in this aviation business but I 
continue to reply that unless American 
youth, and my own sons in particular, 
are interested in aviation, either military, 
airline or private flying, then this country 
does not have many years to endure as a 
free nation. On several occasions I have 
taken my oldest son up in a Cub and let 
him handle the stick and I know by the 
look on his face that he gets a greater 
kick out of this than anything else he 
could do. 

I think the biggest thrill I have gotten 
was three years ago when my oldest boy, 
John, Jr., was only six years old, flabber- 
gasted a Piedmont Airline pilot who was 
walking to his DC-3 on the ramp when 


= 


Johnny asked him the question, “Cap- 
tain, did you file a VFR or an IFR flight 
plan from Winston to Cincinnati since the 
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weather seems to be below minimums’? 
Needless to say the airline captain looked 





at his co-pilot in a rather amazed fash- 
a 
I intend to see that my sons get a crack 
at aviation now and in the future. Thank 
you for helping me toward that goal. 
JOHN R. GorDOoN 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 

@ Every once in a while there is a simple, 
direct and beautifully honest statement 
about the concept of aviation which says 
everything we have long sought to say. 
The above letter is one of these, therefore 
we have presented it in its entirety.—Eb. 


AIRMAN'S HOLIDAY . -— 

Your Overnight Stop—No. 53, Septem- 
ber issue of Fiyinc, solved our problem 
of where to go for a week’s vacation. It 
is truly Charlevoix, the Beautiful. 

As suggested, we landed at the Charle- 
voix, (Mich.) Airport and secured accom- 
modations across the street at the Silver 
Birch Motel. 

Joseph A. McPhillips, manager of the 
airport was most accommodating. 

My wife and I highly recommend this 
area to your readers. 

RicHarp C. McConne.i 
Attorney at Law 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
@ In preparing “Airman’s Holiday” on 
Michigan published in September FLyine, 
Mr. McPhillips at Charlevoix was most co- 
operative. We are gratified that the Mc- 
Connell vacation there was so pleasant 
and know Mr. McPhillips will be also. 
May many others follow the air trail in 
that direction.—Eb. 


THE NAME'S THE SAME 

Much to our surprise we found our 
name printed in “Mailbox” in September 
Fryinc . . . but it was about a flying club 
of a different sort. So I thought you'd 
be interested in our club too... . 

Our Sky Travelers Flying Club is 
owned and operated by a group of invest- 
ors who have invested ample capital to 

(Continued on page 8) 
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TYPE R-31A GLIDE SLOPE RECEIVER’ 


CERTIFIED TO FAA TSO C-34, CATEGORY A. 


Now — a glide slope receiver with ARC quality and precision! Covers all as- 
signed channels — from 329.3 to 335.0 mc. New space saving modular design. 
Receiver weight: 6.0 pounds. Single shock mounting, M-41A adds 1.4 pounds. 
Use of multiple unit shock mounting reduces overall weight. Remote operation 
permits installation anywhere in aircraft. Low input power 1.5 amps at 13.5 
volts; 0.7 at 27.5 volts. Crystal saving circuitry — 12 crystals cover all 
frequencies. 


TYPE R-33A MARKER BEACON RECEIVER 


CERTIFIED TO FAA TSO C-35, CATEGORY A. 


The only completely transistorized marker beacon receiver TSO’d in Cate- 
gory A. Fail safe light circuit. Simultaneous aural and 3-light visual indication. 
Receiver weight: 3.5 pounds. Single shock mounting, M-41A adds 1.4 
pounds. Use of multiple unit shock mounting reduces overall weight. Input 
power 0.350 amps at 27.5 volts dc, 0.325 at 13.75 volts dc. High altitude 
and low altitude sensitivity settings may be selected by pilot. 


—~ Rot 


er 





The R-31A and 
R-33A Receivers, shown with the T-25A 

ARC's 360 Channel! VHF Transmitter, in the 
M-43A, one of ARC's new multiple shock mounts 
Compact mount offers simplified installation 
plus reduced space and weight. 


Ask your ARC dealer or write for complefe literature. 


fiixcraft Radio Corporation Boonton, n. J. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
OMNI LOC RECEIVERS - COURSE DIRECTORS - AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS - 360 CHANNEL VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVERS - GLIDE SLOPE AND 
MARKER BEACON RECEIVERS - 10-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS - INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS - CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS - OMNIRANGE SIGNAL 
GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS - 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS - UHF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS). 
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COUNT 
DOWN... 


DESTINATION: 
Your 


FUTURE! 

















Prepare Now at 


Northrop 
Institute 


COMPLETE YOUR TRAINING 


IN JUST TWO YEARS 


The “Count Down"’ period of your life is 
NOW. How far you go in your chosen 
career field and the degree of success 
you attain, depends on your educational 
preparation. 


At Northrop Institute you can get a fine 
education in aeronautical or electronic 
engineering technology — and you can 
get it in only 2 years. Or, if you elect, 
you may continue for another year and 
obtain a Bachelor of Science Degree. 


Thousands of young men like yourself 
spent their ‘“‘count down’ period at 
Northrop. They are now successfully em- 
ployed — holding responsible jobs with 
some of the largest companies in the 
aircraft, electronic, missile and space 
technology industries. 


Don't delay. Get complete free informa- 
tion. Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 


Training Approved for Veterans 


ge \Morthrop 
Institute 


of Vechnology 


\ (Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


A. COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 


} Aeronautical Engineerin 







Ww a 


i 

! 

| 

}- 

| [ Technology 
] Electronic Engineering Technology 

| a Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 
| |} Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 
! 

l 

I 

! 

l 

0 
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Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 
Name 
Address 
Sei ete eee 


Zone... State...... 
Veterans: 
Training It Information. 





| note to Mr. 


Check here [) for Special Veteran 1} 
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have the equipment it needs. Second, it 
is managed as any other business would 
be with equal service to every member. 

At present we have a Cessna 150 for 
students; a Cessna 175 for x-country, and 
a Beech Bonanza also for x-country. And 
with our club growing as it is we will 


‘have to get another 175 soon. 


It costs $100 for a life membership in 
our club. Once a member, one can fly any 
of the airplanes for which he is qualified 
—the Cessna 150 for $5 per hour; $7.50 
for the 175 and $12 for the Bonanza... . 

Georce H. Hosss, Pres. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


STATE AIRPORT DIRECTORIES 
Reference is made to your editorial 
Walker’s letter (Fiyrinc—July 
59) in regard to states which offer air- 
port directories. After recently request- 
ing directories from many of the north- 
eastern states, the best and most com- 
plete was received from Vermont... 


a most pleasant surprise in its arrange-. 


ment, format and open-flat type of bind- 
ing. 

Dane H. Corey 
Watervliet Arsenal Flying Club 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


THE LAST 8-25 

I just happened to glance at an old is- 
sue of Fiyrnc, the Dec. 1958 issue, and on 
page 106 noticed a B-25. Started to read 
about it and found it to be the last one 
built. 

It was built by North American at 
Kansas City and I am the Air Force in- 
spector who put the final acceptance on it 
for the AF. Somewhere among the rec- 
ords they will find my signature, (and) 
I have the original picture of this last 
B-25 ... (I was Jimmie Doolittle’s crew 
chief when he was a Ist Lieut. at Chanute 
Field back in 1926). 

C. O. LaurRIE 
Gashland, Mo. 


MORE ABOUT FLYING IN ALASKA 

The purpose of this letter is twofold. 
First, to let you know that as long time 
readers of your magazine we enjoy it 
over and over again before the next issue 
reaches us. Secondly, to correct a few 
statements in the article “Tips to the Tyro 
Alaska Bound.” (August issue) 

Fee entry time for Customs is 8:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. (not 4:00 p.m.) Monday 
through Saturday ... (2) a lone plane 
entry on Sunday can cost $38.40 ($5.20 
more than Col. Crawford’s $33) ... (3) 
all American money is discounted in 
Canada not just American Express checks 
... (4) several new hotels in Ft. St. 
John make it quite easy to get a room 
there now ... (5) Northway airport is 
the Port of Entry. Not only is the grocery 
store here but, contrary to information 
we have 15 rooms to rent which generally 
takes care of the traffic . . . Aviation gas 


80/87, 91/98 and 115/145 oct. and both 
compounded and uncompounded oils are 
available 24-hours a day .. . cafe open 
from 6:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily; heater 
service available for aircraft RON in cold 
weather ... FAA maintains 24-hour serv- 
ice for weather and flight plans... . 
Northway is seven miles south of the 
Alaska Highway, not 20. Because of the 
rivers that join together near the highway 
directly north of the field, and as they 





are the first ones of any size you have 
come over for more than 60 miles, you 
should have no difficulty locating North- 
way. . Tanacross has been abandoned 
but runways are in excellent condition. 

Airways does cover some very rugged 
country as the author stated but the leg 
from Fort Nelson to Watson by highway 
is much more rugged, higher and subject 
to whims of weather than the airways 
route. .. . Weather around Kluane Lake 
(between Northway and Whitehorse) is 
no different than any place in the moun- 
tains when storms are nearby .. . 

At Burwash gas is available as he says 
but there are also some real accommodat- 
ing folks there who have a lodge with 
overnight facilities. You will find a tele- 
phone there . . . in the event you want to 
call Whitehorse tower ... (and finally) 
in reviewing the mileage given, they 
should not be taken quite literally as 
some are as much as 60 miles off. 

We trust you will find space for these 
corrections, especially those that could be 
detrimental to our business. 

FLoyp R. MILLER, Owner 
Floyd Miller Enterprises 
Northway Airport, Alaska. 


A REQUEST FROM INDIA 
I must first start by saying what a 
wonderful magazine you have in FLYING 
. I have been reading it since 1942. 
Now I wonder if your readers could 
be good enough to send me any maga- 
zines on aviation which they do not re- 
quire. I was myself a private pilot until 
I got into the manufacturing of tea. Be- 
ing connected in this industry, I am in 
a very remote area of the country and 
the only aircraft I see are with field 
glasses. 
So come on you guys. Have a heart 
and send me some back issues. 
R. K. Dastur 
Craigmore Group 
Kullakamby P.O. 
Nilgiris, S. India 
FLYING—December 1959 





SPEED CONTROL points the way to top flight performance 


ther you operate airline, Dusiness, 
SPEED CONTROL INDICATOR 
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Briefings -:- - 





Cen 277mM is the latest of a 
number of airplanes personally 
owned over the years by A. S. “Mike” 
Monroney (right) Junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, and an accepted authority on 
aviation in the U. S. Senate. By his side, 
and equally interested in the new acquisi- 





Perry, 


experienced 
pilot and for the past 14 years the Sena- 


tion, is David Jay 


tor’s executive secretary. The plane’s 
registration number is not without design 

the “2” standing for the position of 
Junior Senator; “77,” the number of 
counties in Oklahoma; and “MM,” of 
course, is “Mike” Monroney. 


I“ AN EFFORT to make it easier for pilots 
to add class or type ratings to pilot cer- 
tificates, effective Sept. 15 last, FAA re- 
moved the requirement (Part 20 CAR) 
that pilots fly solo while logging five 
take-offs and landings for a type rating 
on a particular aircraft. Under the new 
amendment, an applicant may meet the 
requirement whether he is sole occupant 
of the aircraft or with an appropriately 
rated pilot aboard. 


J Sepemagye- SALES RIGHTS to the Bolkow 
102 Heli-Trainer, single-seat, single 
rotor helicopter, in the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico and Central America have been 
acquired by Hiller Aircraft from Appa- 
ratebau Nabern GmbH Ottobrunn, Ger- 
many. Used for pre-flight instruction, the 
trainer is said to lower training costs to 
nearly one-fourth that of a flying heli- 
copter. Hiller also has option to produce 
the machine at its Palo Alto plant. 


DIRECT-POWERED, 15-pound Automatic 

Direction Finder is the first of sev- 
eral advanced design avionics equipments 
which NAVCO Electronics, 1211 Fourth 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. has developed 
for commercial aviation. Designed for 
the single and light-twin-engine aircraft 
category the NAVCO Model RDF-119 is 
priced at $795 less installation kit. The 
company plans to introduce this product 
through a nationwide demonstration tour 
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under direction of B. V. Delatour who 
has recently assumed the position of 
NAVCO’s commercial sales manager. 


EVELOPMENT of a small, light-weight 

free-turbine engine “designed for 
low-cost use in lightplanes and helicop- 
ters” has been announced by Pratt & 
Whitney’s Canadian plant. Designated 
PT-6, the engine is said to weigh 250 lbs. 
and develop 500 eshp. As a turboprop 
it will be used on lightplanes; in turbo- 
shaft form on helicopters. A guaranteed 
maximum specific fuel consumption of 
0.69 Ibs. eshp/hr is quoted for the turbo- 
prop version. 


CONIX, INC., electronics manufacturers of 
Palo Alto, Calif. (945 Industrial Ave.), 
is marketing an Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem (ILS) Simulator designated Model 11- 
100A, and priced at $137.50 complete. In- 
dependent of any ground radio or naviga- 


Fe 





tion facility—therefore easily transferred 
from one aircraft to another—this simu- 
lator consists of an instrument indicator 
and controller which provides an instruc- 
tor with the means for displaying both 
cross pointer and marker indications to 
an instrument trainee. 


RONT YARD air transportation, automatic 

flight control equipment, fuel and oil 
problems of the turbine age were part of 
the two-day Operations and Maintenance 
symposium sponsored by Airwork at Mill- 
ville, N. J. Approximately 350 pilots and 
aircraft officials attending were impressed 





with the new Brantley two-place helicop- 
ter which gave them airport-to-home dem 
onstrations. (Above) Mel Lamb, manager 
of E. Hampton (L. I.) Airport, and Mrs 
David Dows, wife of an Airwork official 
hail the Brantley on one of its many 
demonstration flights. 


Se pc-3 OWNERS Aeroquip Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich., has developed a new Oil 
Separator Assembly Kit designed to con- 
trol discharge from crankcase breather 
lines. Consisting of separator, hose, fit- 
tings, adapter and vent tube, the instal- 
lation is said to require only minor 
modifications, with no relocation of other 
accessories. 


A’ BOEING Aircraft, Wichita,-Kan., a 
revolutionary new low frequency in- 
strument landing system, said to weigh 
less than ten pounds and costing only a 
fraction of present systems, has success- 
fully passed initial testing. Basically the 
system calls for two “homer beacons” on 
the ground and only the addition of two 
(Continued on page 98) 








ys THE MIDsT of one of the world’s largest 

shopping centers, Ed Lyons of Zahns 
Airport, Amityville, L. I. prepared for 
take-off in this Tri-Pacer for what is prob- 
ably the last take-off from historic Roose- 
velt Field, now turned shopping center. 
The plane had been on display at the 
Franklin National Bank Building at 





Roosevelt Shopping Center in conjunction 
with a new aviation finance program 
initiated by the bank for Long Island resi- 
dents. Finance plans include time-pur- 
chase by individuals or operators of new 
and used aircraft, flight instruction, new 
equipment, inspections, overhaul, conver- 
sion and power plant installation on a 36- 
month basis. 
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AIR DENSITY 


EFFECT ON FLIGHT 


Air density plays an important part in the take-off and 
flight performance of today’s gas-turbine aircraft. Low 
densities reduce engine thrust and aerodynamic lift. 
Since density decreases with altitude, the higher the 
altitude the longer the take-off run. Therefore the dens- 
ity at airport altitude (Density-Altitude) is an impor- 


tant factor in calculating maximum fuel load and pay 


right performance over the full range of varying atmospheric condi- 
tions. Mobil has developed a complete line of such quality jet fuels— 
Mobiljet 140, Mobiljet 158 and Mobiljet 476. Fly weather-wise . . . 


fly Mobil. 





You’re Miles Ahead With Mobil 
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Today, more than ever, it is important to select a jet fuel with the 
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These weather items prepared 
in consultation with the 
United States Weather Sureau 











load. Barometric pressure and ground air temperature 
affect density. As both are continually changing, the 
Density-Altitude of the airport continually changes— 
may vary as much as several thousand feet a day 
Density-Altitude can be determined by knowing 
harometric pressure (at airport, not sea level) and tem- 


perature. Charts similar to the one below can be used. 






































“60 -50 -40 -30 -20 © © 10 20 30 40 50 60 
OUTSIDE AIR TEMPERATURE (°C) 


Charts like this are useful in determining Density-Alti- 
tude. The Pressure- Altitude (reading when altimeter is 
set at 29.92) and the Temperature at the airport are 
entered to find Density-Altitude. 





(Advertisement) 


“I Left 
‘The Prop 
Behind” 


A behind-scenes report on the 
1,304-mile, 12-hour World Record 
Flight of a dead-engined twin Apache— 
and the “secret weapon technique”’ 
that made it possible 


veteran test pilot, author 


by HERB FISHER internatione 


ne behind—but we | 


Left to right: David Feltus, Pilot Dick Jagitsct 



















Sunrise, Aug. 1, 1959—zero- 
hour for an “engine-out” 
World Record attempt. 
Three men huddled by a 
Mr. Fisher new twin Apache, checking 
maps, weather data. Time, 5:21 a.m. 
Then: “Okay, Dick—now or never.” 

Dick Jagitsch—sales manager for Ar- 
kansas Aviation Sales, Inc., Piper distrib- 
utors for Arkansas—taxied to left of 
center, pulled a mag check. No burnout 
necessary. He jotted in his personal log: 

“Wind, calm. Temp, 78°. Humidity, 
90. Altimeter, 30.01. Fuel, 108 gals. 
Gross weight, 3,170 lbs. Total time left 
engine, just 12%4 hours. Right engine, 
none—lI left the prop behind.” 

Jagitsch opened throttle. The twin 
Apache—one engine straining forward, 
the other dead—moved down the Little 
Rock Municipal Airport runway, gath- 
ered speed. Slight yaw to starboard .. . 
600 feet down, now, where an Apache 
normally breaks ground . . . no rudder 
“feel’”’ yet. Jagitsch waited. Then— 
point-of-no-return . . . rudder beginning 
to “bite” the airstream . . . full throttle 

. end of the strip coming up . 
3,500 feet down . . . now / The “Arkansas 
Traveler” lifted gently, climbed-out pain- 
lessly at 95 mph, banked into the 
morning mists. Jagitsch switched from 
left main tank to right auxiliary, took 
out a handkerchief, wiped his brow. 








Final briefing—(I/r) Woodard, Jagitsch and Feltus. 


‘Arkansas Traveler,"” on the way to new World Records in 
distance and time-aloft, one prop removed and the spinner 
taped to show it's not revolving . . . the other engine fired by 
Champion's new REM-40-E Foul-Resistont spark plugs, making 
possible prolonged, low-power, ‘‘cold-engine’’ operation 
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Pulling this 3,170-Ib. load from off- and Jimmy Woodard, Vice-President, 


















center was a single four-cylinder engine Arkansas Aviation Sales—likewise were 
rated at 160 horsepower—less hp than in a cold sweat. At a blackboard they 
; Jagitsch had under the hood of his car! charted progress and remaining fuel, 
‘ Firing this 160-hp Lycoming was what relayed by FAA check points, and fed 
Jagitsch had told me was “a secret continuous advisories to Jagitsch. But 
weapon that could make or break this when the weather bureau warned that 
flight”— eight very unordinary spark Jagitsch was heading down a solid alley 
plugs. of worse thunderstorms, they couldn't 
“Herb, you've had long experience as raise him by radio! Feltus made a 
a test pilot . . . you know very well what decision, called Woodard to a map... 
would happen if we held this light twin Woodard took off in a 250 Comanche, 
to low-power, ‘cold-engine’ operation all intercepted the “peg-legged”’ Arkansas 
day. We'd foul plugs royally! Yet, to Traveler, told Jagitsch to swing north... 
beat the records set by bigger, more Twelve hours-26 minutes after take- 
powerful twins flying fast and hot to off, Jagitsch eased his gimped twin down. 
stave off plug-fouling, we'd have to hold Momentarily ignoring cheering crowds, 
power back—’way back!—to keep our swarming newsmen and TV camera- 
light twin up long enough to go the men, he scrawled in his private log: 
distance on only 90-some gallons. No- “Fuel—93 gals. consumed, 15 left. 
body had ever attempted such contin- Max. altitude, 3,000; min., 600. Engine 
uous and prolonged cold-engine oper- —smooth as silk. Cylinder-head gauges 
ation. But Herb, when Champion indicated ‘cold’ all the way—12 hrs. 
announced it had successfully tested a at very low power! Mystery why no 
really /foul-resistant spark plug, we misfiring, fouling. Plugs must be heavy 
figured ‘why not /ry the first low-power with lead/carbon, but maybe not like on 
endurance run in aviation history—on standard plugs.” 
one cold engine and one dead one?’ ” Jagitsch got out. Feltus, Woodard Glad the hours of onxiety ore over, N Dick 
Jagitsch had cylinder-head tempera- and Arkansas Secretary-of-State C. G. Jagitsch welcome - 
ture gauges rigged fore and aft to “Crip” Hall rushed forward. re , - 
monitor this low-power marathon .. . “Jagitsch,” said Feltus, ““you and that 
Two hours went by. Jagitsch’s tensions wonderful ex-twin of ours just set a 
of six weeks eased. But, prematurely. A World Record—1,304 miles with one 
20-knot headwind set in. By 2 p.m., engine dead. As you know, only two 
Jagitsch was an hour behind schedule. men in aviation history had attempted 
By mid-afternoon, he was bucking it before you—and they were putting 
serious headwinds and blinding rain as the Aeat to longer-range, more powerful 
thunderstorms raked his measured course twins. What’s more, you were up almost 
around Arkansas and Tennessee. More twice as long—another World Record!” 
precious time, fuel, lost. VFR navigation Later, Jagitsch—more amazed the 
at 1,000 feet—a nightmare. Cylinder- more he thought about his “silk-smooth 
head temperatures—“‘dangerously cold” engine mystery’’—excused himself, got a 
as Jagitsch doggedly held back power to wrench, pulled the spark plugs. His last 
conserve fuel. How long now before log entry: 
some plug-fouling, misfiring? He'd never ‘“‘New REM-40-E Foul-Resistant 
make the record if he had to add power, Champions—clean as a whistle! Self- 
heat ...he listened intently, apprehen- cleaning and foul-resistant on a long, 
sively, to the lone engine. Headwinds, cold-engine haul where ordinary plugs ymbolically, when Jagitsch wo 
pounding rain picked up... would have grounded us.” epny Comey Se Ss . 
{ At Little Rock, the owners of Arkan- CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. = ~ rt ee — 


sas Traveler—David Feltus, President, TOLEDO 1, OHIO perative g the 
















Arkansas Secretary-of-State C. G. “Crip” Hall (r) “Sunrise, Aug. 1, 1959—zero-hour for an ‘engine-ovt’ World Record attempt. Three men huddled by a 
presents “Arkansas Traveler Certificates to (I/r) new twin Apache, checking maps, weather dota. Time, 5:21 a.m. Then: ‘Okay, Dick—now never.’ “" 
Woodard, Jagitsch and Feltus. Rorely ore citizens of the 

state awarded this honor. 















How to please a PILOT 
at Christmas 


(or any other time) 


[1] 1. Pilot’s Knee Clipboard: use it as a desk for 
navigation log, flight plan, taking notes. Straps to 
the leg. Has built-in light, pencils, sharpeners, and 
refillable pad of 50 log sheets. Aluminum. Mar 
1I-B, $15.00. Mark I-A, without light, $10.00 


(1 2. Mark 8-C durable aluminum pocket computer: 
solves al! time-speed-distance-rate problems. Only 
2.50 


[] 3. The New Private Pilot: first complete guide to 
the FAA rating. Both text and typical cross-country 
examination, plus all necessary charts, revised Civil 
Air Regulations, reference material. Illus., 302 pages. 
$4.95 


() 4. Senior Pilot Logbook: for a lifetime record of 
flight hours. $5.70. With name goldstamped, $6.20 


) 5. Keychain Computer: silver-dollar-sized, all- 
metal, remarkably accurate. Solves standard time- 
speed-distance-rate problems. $1.95. In money-clip, 
$2.95 


[) 6. Mattern C-4 Computer: combines both plotter 
and computer, with direct-reading mileage scales 
wo and Sectional charts. Useful and ingenious. 
9 


()} 7. Steele's Pilot Log: most popular SP ons in avia- 
tion for sportsmen and private flyers. 50 


C) 8. Jeppesen Slide-Graphic Computer: new small- 
scale version of the E-6B, same easy operation. 
Aluminum, $15.00 


: solves all DR prob- 


R-2C ot 
ue 4 gronniclly quickly ‘for Cubs or jets. Pocket- 
size. ‘ 





C) 10. Dalton E-6B Computer: the original model, 
still the most widely used and simplest computer 
available. With case and complete instructions, 
$10.00 

Order today for fast delivery! 
@eeeeeeeeeaeeoeeoeoeoeeoeooee eee 


Check the items you want, fill in the blanks below, 
then clip this ad and send if to: 


Pan ©® AMERICAN 


NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


CJ Send me free copy of your new 1959 catalog. 
[C) Payment enclosed Send c. O.D. 


(in Calif. add 4% sales tax 


Nome 





Address. 





City & State F-12 
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SWITCH ON, FUEL OFF 


WHILE stationed at Fort Lewis, Wash., in 
February of 1957, I decided to take up 
flying where I had left off a few years 
back. So, armed with a new physical and 
a student permit, I engaged the services 
of Tahoma Flying Service, Thunn Field, 
Puyallup, Wash. After about two hours 
of dual in an Aeronca Champion, my in- 
structor and I went up on a sunny but 
cold day to shoot crosswind take-offs and 
landings. 

While attempting to negotiate one of 
these landings I found that I had used up 
most of the runway and decided to give it 
another try. As I swung the ship around 
to line up with the runway, my hand was 
groping along the left side of the cockpit 
for the recess which contains the switch, 
carburetor heat control and fuel shut-off 
lever, moving it, inadvertently to the 
“OFF” position. Finding the familiar car- 
buretor heat control, I turned it off, 
opened the throttle and after a short run 
we were airborne. 

Then, at an altitude of about 100 feet, 
the engine quit. My instructor yelled: 
“T’ve got it,” at the same time as I yelled 
to him: “It’s all yours.” He pulled the 
ship up into a stall and just before it 
broke shoved the stick forward and 
crossed controls, putting the Aeronca into 
a slip, bringing it down to a three-point 
landing and breaking it to a stop 50 feet 
from the end of the runway. The end of 
the runway drops off about 30 to 40 feet 
into a gully filled with tree stumps and 
large-sized rocks. 

We just sat there for a few seconds, 
then I reached down to turn off the 
switch and saw the cause of the engine 
failure. 

Prc. Ropert CILec 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GONE TO SEED 


I WAS 18 years old and held a private 
license in August 1950 when I took a 
buddy of mine for his first airplane ride 
in a rented Ercoupe. 

We were taking off from a small but 
very popular grass field where I had been 
flying, off and on, for the past two years. 
Due to the normal prevailing winds in 
the Tulsa area, the majority of my take- 
offs and landings were made on the north- 
south runway, this day, however, a good 
breeze was blowing from the southeast. 

As I taxied out I noticed several yellow 
Piper Cubs from the Spartan school 
shooting landings on the seldom used 
southeast-northwest runway. Following 
suit, I taxied to the northwest active and 
made my run-up. Everything checked 
out in good order so after a 360-degree 
turn to clear traffic I opened the throttle 
and started our take-off run. 

I noticed that the grass on the runway 
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FLYING 


was pretty high but did not think much 
of it. As we sped on our way my passen- 
ger made a crack: “Is this an airplane or 
a lawn mower?”. We had gobbled up too 
much runway when I realized that the 
engine was revving down. There I was, 
going too fast to stop and not fast enough 
to fly. Luckily, there was no fence at the 
fast approaching other end of the runway, 
but, what possibly was just as bad, a 
heavy growth of Oklahoma sunflowers, 
four to six feet tall, loomed directly in our 
path. With throttle closed and brakes 
locked we disappeared into the sunflow- 
ers. 

After a rather bumpy ride we slid to 
a stop in a clearing. Sunflowers, weeds 
and assorted greenery were tangled 
around the navigation lights, antenna, and 
most anyplace they could cling to. Other- 
wise there was no damage. As we sat 
in the clearing and I started to get the 
shakes, my passenger looked at me and 
asked: “Aren’t we going to take off, huh?” 

Investigation revealed that the tall 
grass has gone to seed and as we chewed 
our way through it the air cleaner had 
been clogged full. Had I known the 
trouble I could have pulled on the carbu- 
retor heat and given my strangling en- 
gine another source of air. Such is the 
price of ignorance. 

Joun A. GUTHRIE 
Tulsa, Okla. 


STRETCHING THE LUCK 


IT WAS one of these days when you fer- 
vently hope that the weatherman is right. 
We arrived at Brussels, Belgium Grim- 
bergen airport from Frankfurt on Main, 
Germany, with a good weather report, to 
pick up an Auster Taylorcraft which has 
been purchased in London. The aircraft 
was flown across the channel by a British 
pilot, who subsequently ran into foul 
weather and left the plane at Grimbergen. 
I was chosen to complete the ferry flight 
as I held a recently issued British pilot’s 
license after 30 hours in a Tiger Moth. 
This apparent lack of experience did 
not deter, however, my friend and col- 


‘league Hans Kluttig to come along for a 


ride and now we were both sitting fog- 
bound at Grimbergen with Duesseldorf, 
Cologne and Luxemburg also reporting 
below VFR minimums. In addition, we 
only had credit cards for the German reg- 
istration the airplane was supposed to get 
and paying cash for fuel and hangar had 
just about depleted our funds. So when, 
late in the afternoon Brussels reported 
three miles in haze, we worked out a 
quick flight plan to Zuid-Limburg, an un- 
lighted hard-surfaced airport at the south- 
eastern tip of Netherlands, which was as 
close to Germany as we could possibly 
get. Distance was only 68 miles, but with 
(Continued on page 93) 
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little extra it costs 
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M°CAULEY 
MET-L-MATIC 
POWER 


THE FINEST IN FLIGHT 


The McCauley Met-L-Matic provides airliner effi- 
ciency and performance for the newest and finest 
of light planes: the Bellanca 260, the Cessna 210, 
the Mooney Mark 20A, the Navion, and the Piper 
Comanches, all shown above. 
Finest available constant speed propeller for 
business and private aircraft. 
¢ Completely enclosed pitch changing mechanism 
Pre-lubricated blade-bearing assembly 
Retention-bearing ball separators that virtually 
eliminate maintenance 
Large diameter ball thrust retention bearing min- 
imizes friction 
Static and aerodynamic balance held to excep- 
tionally close limits. 
See for yourself why an ever-increasing number of 
pilots and aircraft manufacturers agree 


toe Wank ‘ : 
More personal and business aircraft are equipped with McCauley propellers than any other kind. 
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HAVE YOU REAB? 


BY JAMES F. SUNDERMAN 


TWENTY SECONDS TO LIVE, by Elizabeth 
Land (Dutton, $3.25) 


It had never been done until one April 
night in 1958 when 23-year-old Air Force 
Lt. James Obenauf landed a crippled B-47 
Stratojet bomber from the co-pilot’s seat. 
(In the B-47 the pilot and co-pilot seats 
are in tandem). 

This feat, culminating one of the most 
daring, heroic and 
courageous air 
operations in 
peacetime brought 
Obenauf the AF’s 
highest flight 
“gong,” the D.F.C., 
and an. aircraft 
commander’s slot 
on a SAC crew— 
the youngest to 
achieve this honor. 

It all began as 
a normal night 
training mission 
from Dyess AFB to Denver with a bomb 
run on Dalhart, Tex. The three man crew 
was augmented that night by a fourth 
member, Maj. Joe Maxwell, navigator 
bombardier check rider, assigned to grade 
the mission’s efficiency. 

Engine fire on a B-47 is invariably fatal. 
It developed this night and the pilot gave 
the bail-out order. Two of the four aboard 
got out, but Obenauf’s cartridge ejection 
system failed. As he climbed from his 
seat to leave by an alternate escape hatch, 
he noticed the unconscious form of Joe 
Maxwell lying on the crawlway, oxygen 
mask by his side. 

Facing an explosion any moment, “Oben- 
auf crawled back into his seat to stick 
with the situation rather than desert his 
helpless buddy. The odds against safe 
landing were astronomical, and he knew 
it. 

Whatever it is in a man that makes him 
take this gamble, Jim Obenauf had it 
This book is his life story, and a dramatic 
suspense-filled reconstruction of the ter- 
ror flight back from the edge of oblivion. 

The Obenauf story is a testimony to the 
quality of young American airmanship 


THE HELICOPTER, by Jacob Shapiro (Mac- 
millan, $4.50). 


Popular study of the history and cur- 
rent utilization of the helicopter, its de- 
sign, scientific principles of flight, its 
capabilities and structure. 


1958-1959 AIRCRAFT YEARBOOK, edited by 
James J. Haggerty, Jr. (American Avia- 
tion Publications, $6). 


The 40th annual edition of this official 
Aerospace Industries Association refer- 
ence guide presenting in photo, narrative 
and statistical survey all phases of Ameri- 
can civil and military aviation and its in- 
dustrial base in the year 1958. Added 
features include a chronology of flight, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOR SINGLES AND TWINS 


ONLY 


CHECK-LIST PROOF OF L-2 SUPERIORITY 


Complete 3-Axis control —ailerons, elevator, rudder 

Precise, long-term heading hold, by displacement (Directional) Gyro 
Fully automatic heading lock—no need to pre-select headings 
Instantaneous servo response 

Proportional servo response 

Follow-ups — prevent overshoot, permit use of high-power servos 
Automatic pitch trim 

All-electric controls—no mechanical engage-disengage, no delicate valves 
Automatic altitude control available 

Automatic ILS approach coupler available 

Thoroughly proved— 2000 in use during eight-year period 
CAA-Certificated for all leading airplanes, S.E. & Twin (19 models) 
Yaw damping 

Visual directional & attitude Gyro reference 
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This is the GMT-Master—the watch whose 
revolving rim and 24-hour hand were voted 
by 20 out of 21 aircraft captains as an im- 
portant aid to airline operations. 

Those who fly the great airliners of the 
world, with the safety of millions in their 
care, make very special demands of a watch. 

With these in mind, Rolex designed a to- 
tally new chronometer to the specifications 
of two world-renowned aviation companies. 
The result was the creation of the GMT- 
Master—a triumph, unique, revolutionary, 
and a masterpiece of precision engineering, 
which gives, clearly, simultaneously, and 
with chronometric accuracy, local time in 
any two time-zones. 

No wonder the GMT-Master is acclaimed 
all over the world—not only by pilots and 


navigators, but also by business men and ° 


international travellers, who find it ideally 
suited to their needs. Write for detailed 
booklet and name of jeweler nearest you. 
Official timepiece Douglas, Pan American World Airways 


W 


ROLEX 
CG Leadaah it 





Local time in any two time-zones 
simultaneously 








THE SEVEN WONDERS 
OF THE GMT-MASTER 


Waterproof: Oyster case 
unconditionally guaranteed 
to resist pressure to 150 ft. 
under water. Patented 
waterproof winding crown 
which screws down onto 
the case. 


Calendar: Date, magnified 
for easy reading, changes 
instantaneously every 
midnight. 


Revolving Rim: Calibrated 
into 24 hours; can be 
hand-set to show different 
time to main dial. 


Fourth Hand: Revolutionary 
red 24-hour hand. 


Automatic: Perpetual rotor 
self-winding mechanism. 


Chronometer: 25 jewelled 
officially-certified 
chronometer movement. 


Super-luminous: Dia!l, hour, 


minute and second hands 
are luminous. 


Registered and patented 
design in all countries 











AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP., 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





HAVE YOU READ? 
(Continued from page 18) 


research and development highlights, 
aerial flight records during the year, and 
a bibliography of published aviation book 
literature. 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE, by Dr. 
Bernard Brodie (Princeton University 
Press. $6.50) 


If reaction in high level military/civil- 
ian circles is any gauge, this volume is 
one of the singular significant books on 
current military thought and the sweep- 
ing problems posed by the new weapons. 

Brodie, one of 
America’s fore- 
most and prolific 
writers on mili- 
tary affairs, pro- 
duced the schol- 
arly volume as a 
Rand Corporation 
study for the Air 
Force. He divides 
the discussion into 
two broad parts. 
Part I, “The Ori- 
gins of Air Strate- 
gy” reviews and 
develops the air concept in war and 
assesses its role and impact in WW II, its 
first big test. Part II, “New Problems and 
New Approaches” (about 34 of the book) 
moves into the current era and the reality 
of nuclear weapons as well as the new 
exact systems for their delivery. 

Brodie considers SAC’s complex prob- 
lems of counterforce or pre-emptive 
strategies (where we strike the first 
blow), of aircraft and missile bases 
abroad, of cities as potential targets, of 
limited war. With regard to the latter, 
Brodie maintains we should provide our- 
selves with the capability to handle lim- 
ited wars, but not at the expense or di- 
version of our efforts from big war prob- 
lems. Limited war eruption into a total 
war is a real and likely possibility. 

The book lacks any “service” bias, 
offers no program, nor defends a policy, 
unique for a study of this kind. It is a 
commendable analysis of military 
strength requirements for the 1960s, and 
promulgates the necessary military pos- 
ture we must have to prevent war. 





FLIGHT FROM ASHIYA by Elliott Arnold 
(Knopf, $3.95). 


Twelve hours in the life of two USAF 
Air Rescue crews, flying out of Ashiya 
AFB, Japan, over typhoon swept seas, 
encompasses the story of Elliot Arnold’s 
latest air novel. 

A sinking lifeboat holding three women 
and two children—the only survivors of 
a Jap cargo vessel ripped apart by the 
storm and sighted by a British passenger 
flying boat—is the objective of the rescue 
mission. 

The story is ingeniously constructed 
with the flashback technique. Scenes al- 
ternate between incidents aboard the two 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Meet Bob Uricho... 

and his sensational new 
Sunny South terminal 

in Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





It’s an executive pilot's private paradise! Posi- EVERYTHING FOR PLANE and PILOT! 


tively among the finest, most modern terminals e FAA approved repair station 
© 24-hour tower service 


to be found anywhere in the country. Complete o watitie atiiens 





facilities for air frame, engine and electronic © survival equipment rental 
' ; f ent 
maintenance and repair. Check over the services cantons: , 
© customs forms assistance 
listed below. Then, when you fly to Florida, ° rental cars 


© air conditioned pilots’ jounge 


accept Bob Uricho’s invitation to tie down at 
© catering service 


Sunny South. Space available for over 150 
single and multi-engine aircraft. 


3 | 
SUNNY S SOUTH 


Cessna AIRCRAFT SERVICE INC. 
Authorized Sales & Service Broward County International Airport + Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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Sensational 
New: 
1960 Piper 
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THE ONE AIRPLANE IN T 
...PLUS ROOM AND COMFORT...  P. 


A going piece of machinery! That's the beautiful new 

1960 Piper Comanche. But that’s not all. Fast and nimble 

as the Comanche is... with its laminar flow wing and single-piece jet-type stabilator 
.-.it’s also the roomiest, most comfortable, most usable 

high performance single-engine business airplane on the market today. 


Roomiest? Most comfortable? No question. Put four big people 
in the Comanche and see how there’s much more room all around for everyone. 


Most usable? No question. The Comanche has a much larger 
weight allowance for the equipment so necessary for modern 
1960 business flying. Fully equipped for IFR, 

the Comanche, 180 or 250 horsepower, carries four passengers 
and standard fuel load with allowance left over. 


Surprising? Not at all. The Comanche was designed completely new 
from scratch for this modern era of business flying. 
It is the only all-new, all-metal, single-engine business plane 
to go on the market in more than 10 years. 
Little wonder it is the only one that meets today’s all-around i 
standards for comfort, equipment and performance. ’ 
And, as usual, Piper offers a better airplane for less money. 


NEW CABIN BEAUTY! 

You'll exclaim at the beautiful new styling of the 1960 
Cumanche interior. There’s new comfort, too, with new three- 
position reclining front seats, optional headrests. And new 
quist flight adds more restfulness to Comanche travel. 


NEW CABIN AIR SYSTEM 
Provides 10 cool air inlets, 8 warm air outlets including side 
window defrosters! 


WORLD’S MOST EFFICIENT, FASTEST SELLING, LOW-) Wi 
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FIELD DESIGNED WITH HIGH PERFORMANCE 
. | PLUS ADEQUATE WEIGHT ALLOWANCE 


ONLY PIPER OFFERS A CHOICE OF POWER PLANTS 

Want top economy or top performance? You have your choice 

in two fine Comanches. The 180 hp model gives you an honest 

160 mph cruise, amazingly low operating cost. For maximum 

performance, make yours the 250 hp Comanche, holder of 

world’s distance record of 7,668 miles:non-stop. Over three- 
{ mile-a-minute cruise. Both Comanches have superb Lycoming 
power, recognized as the finest for business aircraft. 





&. AntleNe titis 


ENJOY AUTOMATIC FLIGHT 
90% of Comanche purchasers enjoy effortless flight thanks to 
Piper AutoControl, standard equipment on the AutoFlite 
model of the Comanche. Make automatic turns, or fly any 
course desired to the exact degree with amazing Heading Lock! 





See the beautiful new 1960 Comanche 
et your Piper dealer’s—or write for 
brand new brochure, Dept. G-12. 


PIPE 
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Bring Back the Fun of It 








GILL ROBB WILSON 


created in the area of aviation by the right com- 
bination of brains and capital. 

In addition to being lucrative it would originally be 
non-competitive and free enterprise in character, an ad- 
vantage the American businessman is beginning to appre- 
ciate with more than lip service. 

The opportunity lies in the development of an airwise 
pleasure and sport flying market—i.e., broadening the 
base of personal flying. 

Public participation has been accomplished in the sports 
car world to a degree which has had notable impact. The 
soapbox derbies, hotrod contests and sports car races have 
gone far to create interest in the small foreign car and 
the chain reaction has hit the apparently impregnable au- 
tomobile industry of the United States like a ton of bricks. 

The same type of thing has taken place in boating. The 
small boat has become “Big business” with a capital “B”. 
Boating enthusiasts are everywhere and, like the sports 
car movement, boating has ridden the crest of our na- 
tional prosperity to undreamed heights. 

I doubt that any one in big business foresaw either of 
these developments. For long the sports car tinkerer 
and the small boat enthusiast were sneered at as hobby- 
ists and this has been too the lot of the “private pilot.” 
Nobody ever comes right out and says so but “private 
pilot” often has seemed more an epithet than a rating, 
despite that the private pilot was the author of the air 
age and the chap who pointed the way to the stars when 
the dimwitted were quipping that “you don’t have to be 
crazy to fly—but it helps.” 

Excuses for the shrinking of personal flying are easy 
to offer—hazards, inconvenience, impossibility of family 
participation, cost, ad infinitum. But as a matter of fact 
these excuses apply with even greater force to the sports 
car and boating activity. They are only excuses—not 
reasons. 

I judge leadership in creative promotion of sport and 
pleasure flying would necessarily have to come from out- 
side the industry itself, top-heavy as it is with commit- 
ments in other directions. Nor do any of the organizations 
of aviation appear to have enough on the ball to move off 
the dead center of public lethargy which they have been 
helpless to prevent. 

The original Cleveland Air Races, sponsored by the once 
dynamic National Aeronautic Association but more sig- 
nificantly organized and run by private enterprise, were a 
constructive influence in expansion of the public base of 
flying until they got off the track in the matter of military 
showmanship. Those races, however, did for a time in- 
spire thousands of people to take up flying and they did 


A created facet of profitable business waits to be 
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challenge existing pilots to polish their skills on hundreds 
of local airports. Any veteran of those days will testify 
that the fun, excitement and downright satisfaction of 
developing his airmanship to the point of an art was among 
the happiest experiences of his life. Ask Tony LeVier, 
Earl Ortman, Dorothy Hester, Jackie Cochran, Jim Doo- 
little, or any one of a thousand others—and I hate to stop 
listing their names because they were among the actual 
authors of American airpower—Roscoe Turner, Benny 
Howard, Phoebe Omlie, et al. 

There now are incontrovertible evidences that the 
times are ripe for a renaissance in personal flying. 

The lightplane of today—and I mean the truly light- 
plane, could be marketed profitably in volume if there 
was motivation to buy for pleasure and sport. The money 
is there. But there are no standards of skill set to chal- 
lenge the private pilot, no contests in which he can dem- 
onstrate his precision, originality or finesse; no national 
recognition for which he may strive. The private pilot 
is without incentive. — 

The limitless areas of interest that could be opened up 
by organized private flying are unmatched by any other 
form of recreation. There is good reason behind the ob- 
servation that if one ever gets the virus of flying en- 
thusiasm in his blood he never gets over it. The reason 
for this is that the range of interest is inexhaustible 
technology, travel, geography, adventure, sociology—pri- 
vate flying is a gateway. When they eventually come 
face to face with personal experience in flying, the educa- 
tor, the preacher, the scientist, the professional man be- 
come its most rabid devotees. 

Much that is essential to the rebirth of private flying 
already exists. There are a half dozen models of truly 
light a:rcraft in which one might come to physical grief 
but it would require a determined effort. On the other 
hand one might practice precision in handling these planes 
until he had exhausted his time and patience before he 
exhausted the challenge to skill that the planes offer. 

Across the country are thousands of community airports 
in a position to extend hospitality to the rebirth of private 
flying. Such activity would have no effect upon the 
crowded airways and would on the other hand be a mighty 
influence in breeding passenger enthusiasm for air com- 
merce—and the jets must have passengers in great num- 
bers unless the airlines of the United States are to be 
engulfed in eventual nationalization. 

And who can but wonder from whence will come the 
pilots of tomorrow for the business planes, the freighters, 
the inter-urban aerial buses, to say nothing of the super- 
sonic passenger liners unless down where we live among 
the grass roots there is generated the incentive to fly. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES ANNOUNCES 


NONSTOP 


JETS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Two flights daily—starting November 1st. 
Leave New York at 7:00 p.m., arrive San Fran- 
cisco at 10:10 p.m. Leave San Francisco at 2:15 
p.m., arrive New York at 10:15 p.m. 
Starting November 2nd. You can leave New 
York at 8:45 a.m. and arrive San Francisco at 
11:55 a.m. Leave San Francisco at 8:25 a.m., 
arrive New York at 4:25 p.m. 

You can fly from New York to San Francisco 
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in only 6 hours 10 minutes— from San Francisco 
to New York in only 5 hours—aboard American’s 
popular 707 Jet Flagships, the world’s fastest and 
most proven-jetliners! 


Already, Boeing jetliners have carried over 
900,000 passengers and logged better than 24 mil- 
lion jet miles. No other U.S. jetliner is quieter or 
more vibration-free. American’s 707 Jet Flagships 
—most comfortable way to fly! 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


The Jet Airline 
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MERICAS MAIN STREET AIR 


The local airline mission is to furnish first class 
jet age air transportation from the smaller, 
outlying communities to the busy air terminals 
of the world’s mainline airways of the big jets. 


Long-haul and short-haul airplanes of the Jet By LOU DAVIS = 


Age—the Boeing 707 and the Fairchild F-27. 





MERICA’S MAIN STREET airlines linking more 

than 500 towns and cities are quietly revolution- 
i _ izing travel and business habits throughout the 

land and their growth has hardly started, in the 
opinion of close observers. 

The 20 local service airlines in only ten years have 
more than doubled the number of communities served, 
and have increased their passenger traffic ten times. Their 
plane fleet is four times larger, and promises to continue 
growing as improved piston and turbine-powered models 
become available. 


In nearly 300 communities they are providing the only 
scheduled airline service that is available 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has approved several thou 
sand miles of new routes for these carriers in recent 
months. A big development program is ahead, but there 
will be growing pains too. 

If you haven’t flown on your own local service airline, 
it’s a safe bet that you will be doing so before long—if 
you travel at all. In any event, these small transports, 
from the dependable but obsolete DC-3 to the most mod- 
ern turboprop craft, promise to have more to do with 
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Above: Bonanza Airlines’ F-27A “Silver 


your future and that of the jet age of air transportation 
than you realize. 

Because it’s up to the hippity-hop lines to generate much 
of the new traffic needed to make the giant, 100-passenger, 
long-haul jets and turboprops pay off for their trunk line 
and coast-to-coast route operators. 

They must not only carry you and your neighbors and 
business associates, but they must haul your mail, and 
your high priority cargo and freight. 

The “locals” are the broad base support service to the 
main jet lanes. They serve about a third of the U. S. 
population with more than 35,500 miles of air routes— 
and this figure is going up almost every month. 

In 1958 these “little lines” in the United States totaled 
13. The new states, Hawaii and Alaska, raised the 1959 
system to 20. 

Since the first 13 U.S. and territorial local lines received 
temporary operating certificates in 1947, annual passenger 
revenues have skyrocketed from $2,280,000 in 1947 to 
$56,488,000 for 1958. This was only 59.4 per cent of the 
total $94 million tallied by them last year. Of the total 
income, $4-plus million was for cargo and other non-mail 
revenue and $34 million in public service revenue was 
received for delivering air mail to 516 cities. The locals 
carried 4,583,000 passengers more than 73 million miles 
in 1958. 

Ticketed passengers included housewives on shopping 
trips, ministers enroute to preach before area congrega- 
tions, salesmen, lawyers arguing cases at state capitals, 
mothers visiting grandchildren, atom scientists, bank presi- 
dents, industrial giants, railroad crews on “dead-head,” 
bridge builders and men and women from all ranks and 
walks of life—they are “Main Street” airborne. 

What does all this mean to you? 

The pattern for living in the jet age insists that you 
and your community have first class air transportation, air 
mail and cargo service. 

For instance, if you are planning a jet flight to Hawaii 
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Dart" over 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam with Lake Meade in background. 



















from San Francisco, you should not have to take the 
equivalent of a stagecoach from your home to the nearest 
trunkline jet terminal. If you’re a business man in El 
Centro, you must have fast, efficient, comfortable air 
transportation to make it possible for you and other busi- 
ness and industry managements to keep pace with the 
daily challenge of intensely competitive markets. 

Thus, for very practical personal reasons, the short haul 
airliners are important to you and your future. They 
are as essential to your community as were the spur line 
local trains and street cars which served the main line 
railroad terminal in the 20s and 30s. 

Senator Alan Bible of Nevada has said, “The great 
social and economic strides made by America’s smaller 
communities in recent years can be traced in large meas- 
ure to the advent of feeder airlines. This convenient, 
speedy method of transportation broke the back of isola- 
tion which had been thrust upon these cities in former 
years.” 

The Nevada Senator’s city of Las Vegas is a prime 
example of how a desert city can carve a bright future for 
itself through maximum utilization of air transportation. 
Every day 88 scheduled airliners load and unload 2,500 
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passengers at this desert retreat. For the first six months 
of 1959, Las Vegas recorded 444,000 passengers. “Dedicated 
to and specializing in service to the smaller communities 
of the nation, these carriers have opened new industrial 
vistas which have contributed greatly to a continuing 
growth and development,” Senator Bible pointed out re- 
cently. “This ready accessibility of air travel has encour- 
aged a decentralization of industry from the metropolitan 
centers to the more remote outlying areas. Local airlines 
have tied these small communities to their major trading 
centers and at the same time have brought about a broader 
based economy that benefits everyone.” 

The local airline network blankets most of the country. 
Only southern Florida, northern Maine and small portions 
of the west and northwest are still without local service. It 
is possible to go coast-to-coast via local carrier airlines. 
There is little difference in total fare, but the type of 
equipment runs the gamut from DC-3s to Convairs, Mar- 
tins and F-27s. Many experts on travel predict that local 
service tours of the country will ultimately grow to great 
popularity. They believe there is no other more exciting, 
quicker way to sightsee the U. S.—the jets of the trunks 
fly too high. In fact, local and trunkline managements 




















Left: Displaying a huge fuchsia 
and gold hibiscus on the tail 
and a pink orchid on the nose, 
Allegheny Airlines’ Napier pow- 
ered turboprop Convair carries 
its salute to Hawaiian statehood. 


are now pooling their best talents to work out tours with 
travel agents that generate new air tourist attractions from 
all points of the nation. 

The more progressive trunk lines are wooing the locals 
because one-quarter to one-third of every local carrier's 
ticket dollar goes to the big operators. In one year locals 
gave the trunks $27 million and got but $17 million back. 
There are also important changes in traffic and route 
patterns in progress, spurred by the jets. 

G. Joseph Minetti, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, says, “I believe that as trunk carriers phase in 
their jet equipment there will be a greater tendency to 
concentrate on major and'long haul markets. This would 
furnish the necessity and the opportunity for local car- 
riers to operate more substantial volume of short haul 
service—in one case a local service carrier, operating a 
route formerly served by a trunk carrier, succeeded in 
increasing intermediate point traffic nearly fourfold in a 
little over three years.” 

Some trunk lines are trying to give up stops that ar: 
unprofitable for their large equipment because they be- 
lieve locals can deliver better and more economical serv- 
ice, but local community groups fight hard to keep the 
town’s place on the main line. “It’s a matter more of 
civic pride than logic,” was the cryptic remark of on« 
midwestern town official. 

What about the road ahead? There are problems that 
may slow progress of the local carriers in their effort t 
bring first class air service to your Main Street. First 
factor to consider is the tender age of the local servic« 
group. The locals were not given their final birth certifi- 
cates by the Civil Aeronautics Board until 1947. Prior 
to that time—1944 and 1945 for the early birds; 1946 and 
1947 for others—they were operating on trial. Twenty 
started and 13 won out. 

Thus, in ten years this infant group of operators ex- 
panded faster than their equipment and capability per- 
mitted. The Main Streets wanted air transportation and 
passengers clambered aboard to prove it. They demon- 
strated pioneering spirit too by riding the venerable DC-3 
when the trunks were offering deluxe accommodations 
Old as the planes were, they did (Continued on page 80) 
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Feeder airline routes across the U. S. bring 
millions of Americans within reach of regular 
airline service, link smaller communities with 
one another and with major trading centers. 
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By HOWARD PIPER 
Vice President—Research and Development, Piper Aircraft Corporation 


article is intended to be applied not to all travelers, 

but to those who do their traveling in utility air- 

planes. This group is, of course, no more gullible 
than any other segment of the American population, so 
far as its willingness to believe what it is told in adver- 
tisements, other published statements, or verbal state- 
ments, is concerned, but it is interesting and, we hope, 
illuminating to observe how and why the aviation public 
is being misled continually this way. 

What I am referring to is the very strong tendency in 
our field of utility aviation, for most parities, including 
the manufacturers, the sales organizations, and the pilots, 
to exaggerate the performance data of airplanes. This is 
unfortunate because, in the first place, it is misleading the 
public, and secondly it establishes reputations within the 
industry for a lack of reliability. 

Almost all of us have been guilty, at one time or an- 
other, of this regrettable practice, either intentionally or 
inadvertently. This was perhaps particularly true back in 
the days when our business wasn’t much of a business. 
Now that the whole field has attained a considerable meas- 
ure of maturity and respectability, it is time that we cut 
out the practice of issuing misleading information. 

I realize that this is about the same as suggesting that 
fishermen stop exaggerating the size of their catches. In 
the case of the fishermen, however, no harm is done in 
this case, considerable harm can result from the exaggera- 
tion. 

Our company has adopted the firm and stated policy, 
starting specifically with the advent of the Apache in 
1954, of insisting on figures which are either completely 
accurate to the best of our ability to determine them, or 
slightly conservative. For example, the cruising speed of 
the Custom Apache was determined in tests of the first 
two production airplanes to be 172 mph at gross weight at 
75 per cent power at optimum altitude. This was listed 
in the specifications as 170 mph. The sea level cruising 
speed at 75 per cent power, which is the commonly used 
maximum cruising power setting, was also given to avoid 
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The tendency to exaggerate aircraft 


é performance data is deplored, in a 


candid commentary, by an executive 


of a leading lightplane manufacturer. 





; 
the implication that the airplane would cruise 170 mph 
at sea level. Cruising speeds for lower power settings were 
: shown by means of charts in brochures and operating 
i handbooks. Other performance data was equally accurate 
or conservative. 


N The published specifications were given not for a bare 
airplane at light weight, but for a moderately equipped 
airplane at gross weight, to keep the data representative 
of what would be attained on the average airplane. 

It seems only reasonable that a manufacturer would 
present accurate or conservative data on its products, but 
this is not always the case. The difficulty is that, in order 
to keep a new model competitive from the specification 
standpoint with similar competing aircraft, it is necessary 
to show performance data that is not unfavorable. If the 
competition exaggerates its data, there is strong pressure 
from various sources to show exaggerated figures on the 
new model. 

As a hypothetical example, one manufacturer may have 
a twin engine model that he claims cruises at 220 mph, 
although in actual use it will make 205 mph. A com- 
peting manufacturer with an almost identical plane, in 
order to give his airplane a sales edge, will claim 225 
mph for his model. Then the first company, on the basis 
of a slight model change, will show 230 mph for its air- 
plane which by now may do 210 mph. The only limit 
to this sort of thing, which goes on in all classes of air- 
craft, is the point at which the figures are so far out of 
line that.they are obviously distorted. 

This type of exaggeration has been carried on even 
when there was no competitive situation, just to make the 
airplane in question sound more appealing. Occasionally, 
a model may have a field all to itself, just as our Apache 
does more or less at present. Even then, the original 
specifications may be high, and each time the model is 
changed by adding more horsepower or otherwise, the 
figures are exaggerated again. This might be done to make 
the new version more appealing than the old, to stimulate 
trade-ins. 

The cruising speeds are the figures that are most com- 





monly exaggerated, because they are the ones of most 
interest to the potential customers. However, rate of climb, 
stalling speed, take-off and landing distances, empty 
weight and useful load figures—all are frequently mis- 
leading. 

Some companies even go to the extent of “guaranteeing” 
their performance figures, plus or minus ‘a small per cent, 
although they know that their model will in most cases 
not meet the guarantied figure, even after the allowed 
tolerance is deducted. The odd part about this is that 
hardly anyone ever challenges the figures. If this should 
happen, the manufacturer can present several alibis which 
are hard to refute: (1) The airplane is not equipped as 
a “standard” airplane (very few are), (2) The pilot is 
not operating the airplane as proficiently as a company 
test pilot would, (3) The airplane or engine has deterio- 
rated somewhat in use and cannot be expected to be up to 
specifications at this stage. 

Any or all of these excuses can, of course, be valid 
The chances are quite good in many cases, however, that 
the airplane would not meet the specifications if all the 
necessary conditions were met. 

Production aircraft can and do vary in performance, 
because of production tolerances in the airframes and 
engines, but if performance guarantees are given, the 
variations should be considered, and the worst of the air- 
planes should fall within the guarantied figures. 

One of the reasons that there is not more criticism on 
the subject of misleading performance claims, aside from 
the general and accepted feeling that everyone exagge: 
ates so this is to be expected, is the fact that it is quit 
difficult for the average owner to determine what his 
performance actually is. If an airplane doesn’t seem to 
make good in cross-country trips the cruising speed that 
is claimed for it, there is always the head wind, or per- 
haps the reduced power setting, to be blamed. Most oper- 
ation of lightplanes seems to be unscientific enough so 
that the pilot really doesn’t know whether he is getting 
specification performance or not. This is undoubtedly the 
main reason why many parties feel that they can get 
away with distorted specifications. 

An example of the lack of intelligent observation on 
the part of many pilots is the general misconception of the 
accuracy of airspeed indications. A common question, 
in connection with the operation of a new model is “What 
does it indicate?”, meaning presumably what does the air- 
speed normally indicate. Actually, this indication does not 
necessarily mean a thing. 

In the first place, evidently many newer pilots do not 
realize that the airspeed indication has to be corrected for 
temperature and altitude. Most pilots do not have com- 
puters for this purpose, or do not have the necessary 
outside air temperature gauges on their airplanes to en- 
able them to use the computers. Without these computa- 
tions, the indication means very little. 

Secondly, the airspeed indication depends directly on 
the engine power settings, among other factors, so that 
without a specified power setting no answer can be given 
to “What does it indicate?” 

In the third place, an airspeed system can very easily 
become, or be put, out of adjustment so that it is no longer 
accurate, if indeed it ever was. 

When an airplane is advertised to cruise 150 mph, some 
pilots expect it to indicate that figure regardless of alti- 
tude or temperature. To accommodate these pilots, in- 
stead of trying to educate them, some operators follow the 
practice of “stepping up the airspeed.” This is very easily 
done, and frequently brings the desired result by making 
the pilot satisfied with what he reads on the indicator. 

A few years ago, one of the earliest Apaches went to a 
sales agent who was not satis- (Continued on page 54) 
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IS 
ALASKA 
EXPENDABLE ? 


Are Alaska’s defenses adequate for its survival in 

case of sudden attack from across the Bering Strait? 

A startling reply to these vital questions came from 

none other than the commander of Alaska’s joint services 

defense force, Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr. The vet- 

eran airman and air strategist spoke forcefully thus: “As 

things now stand, it would take only two enemy bombers 

to put Alaskan bases out of action. If these attacks were 

followed up with paratroop landings, Alaska itself would 
be lost. 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and Anchorage areas, 

President Eisenhower would have to decide quickly 

whether to bomb Alaska or leave the rest of the country 
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open to close range attack from Red troops along the 
Yukon.” 

He followed with this dire prediction: “If Alaska doesn’t 
get IRBM (intermediate range ballistic missiles) soon, 
we're going to be in one hell of a fix!” 

Alaska’s civilian voice echoed Armstrong’s statements. 
The state’s energetic and hard working U. S. Senator, the 
Hon. E. L. “Bob” Bartlett, said, “It’s shocking to learn that 
Alaska has what amounts to no defense at all. It’s nothing 
more than a paper defense.” 

Kip Hiddleston, president of Anchorage’s lively Cham- 
ber of Commerce commented, “Until this warning was 
sounded, I didn’t realize that Alaska means so much to 
the security of our sister states below the 49th parallel. 














Polar projection map shows why the military puts a high prior- 
ity tag on Alaskan bases, only miles away from the USSR. Note 
the location and relationship of Asia, Europe and North America. 
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Destined to become the gateway 
to Polar Air Passage, our 49th 
state is a natural bastion for 


freedom at the top of the world. 


By DAVE LEWIS 


However, I have known that we Alaskans are mighty 
sensitive and vulnerable.” 

General Armstrong, who has served two tours of com- 
mand duty in Alaska and is well versed on its heritage, its 
military complexities and its natural assets, sums up the 
mission of his command, this way: 

“As it stands today, our mission is to alarm the U. S., 
not to defend it.” 

According to the best military analysts, the threat to this 
top of the world area, the growing strength of Red bases 
in neighboring Siberia, is such that the Red forces can well 
choose their own good time and method of attack. They 


can literally push the U. S. off this strategic and sensitive’ 


polar position at will, leaving its northward flank exposed 
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and defenseless. Alaska is strategic because of its 
commanding location. Changing military strategy being 
brought about by the advent of missiles, satellites and 
jet transports, make it imperative that this factor be given 
proper importance in Defense Department development 
of our pattern for security. 

At the moment there are 26 bases in Siberia armed with 
aircraft missiles that are capable of striking at the heart 
of the U. S. from the top of the world. They are reported- 
ly growing in strength every day. 

In the event of a surprise attack, these same experts 
estimate that our own Strategic Air Command bomber 
force would be able to immobilize only eight of these Red 
bases leaving the rest to launch second wave destruction 

upon the U. S. 

They are also confident that Alaska, as it is now 
equipped, would either be bypassed or wiped out in 
the first blast. In either case it would instantly cease 
to perform a useful service. 

This is exactly what Alaskans, its members of the 
armed forces, and General Armstrong, seek to avoid 

What then is the present line-up of weapons? 
What is proposed, and what does military leadership 
think modernization can do to strengthen Alaska’s 
overall position? 

First of all, General Armstrong reports that there 
are at present three U. S. Air Force units stationed 
within the former territory, all within the Anchor- 
age-Fairbanks region. Two all-weather interceptor 
squadrons are standing alert duty, one F-102 unit is 
at Elmendorf AFB and the other, an F-89 outfit, is at 
Ladd AFB. Strategic Air Command has a rotational 
B-47 jet bomber force operating off of Eielson AFB. 

Besides these three operational combat units, the re- 
mainder of the USAF units provide non-offensive services 
and perform logistic and supply operations. 

At the moment, more than 100 early warning radar, 
weather and long range missile tracking stations are inte- 
grated into a cohesive detection system. It connects with 
the Canadian Dew Line at the eastern border of Alaska, 
runs westward along the Arctic slopes, down the coast 
and out the Aleutian chain to Attu. 

The Army has Nike air defense missile installations giv- 
ing close-in support to the air bases, a small security force 
at the principal air bases and a sizable cold weather train- 
ing station at Fort Richardson, near Anchorage. Other 
small installations are positioned at Wildwood Station and 
at Fort Greeley. The latter is the Army’s northernmost 
outpost. 

The U. S. Navy commands the Alaskan Sea Frontier and 
complements the land-based early warning radar network 
with picket ships and radar planes ranging over the cold 
and ice-bound waters surrounding Alaska’s vast coastline. 

It is self-evident that these forces are not designed to 
stop a surprise, aggressive act. They are, as presented, an 
alarm sounding organization and represent a sizable in- 
vestment in military funds since the start of World War II. 
General Armstrong estimates that total dollar outlay to 
date amounts to about one-billion and a half dollars, with 
current operations requiring an annual funding of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. 

What then should be done to wrap up this capital de- 
fense expenditure with proper protection, to say nothing 
about the far-reaching value of such action to stateside 
security? 

Alaskan commanders want IRBMs and modern, nuclear 
weapon-carrying bombers of the F-105 type. 

They are quick to point out that this does not mean a 
sizable increase in Alaskan-based manpower. This they 
say would tend to complicate the (Continued on page 64) 
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THE 
AIRMAN'S 


WORLD 


THE RIDERS of the far high places have rewards. The curvature 

of the earth is a steely scimiter in a scabbard of space. The purple 
prairies reaching to infinity suggest a matchless loneliness. 

Far down in the bowl of atmosphere around the rim of which one 
swims are misty tracings to be identified as land or sea or 

cloud. And if night has perchance overtaken the journey, the stars 
seem touchable—dared one extend his hand. 


But reward for threading trail beyond the power of earthborne 
eyes to follow is in terms of the awesome, the majestic, the mystic. 
The senses are aware of vast dimensions and cold heights. The 
beauty is without warmth and the peace is but 


a vacuum of sound and detail of sight. 


It is not so with him who flies low and slow. His rewards are not 
for rivaling the lightning in speed or in climbing to where no cloud 
may follow. None the less they are considerable and most especially 
so when the autumnal equinox has signaled nature’s exterior 
decorators to break out the royal colors in celebration of harvest 
and in preparation for the advent of Thanksgiving and the Yuletide. 


Then the private pilot, or whomsoever will or can, may circle 

above a crimson and gold tapestry of maple and aspen, of bittersweet 
and sumac, of white birch and green hemlock and he may know 

the miracle of creation as truly as his professional brother who 
probes the place of the stars and thinks of the continents 

as his reference points for navigation. 


I have seen the power and the glory of great nations and the 

pomp and circumstance of great wealth and the awesomeness of nature’s 
handiwork around the world but never anywhere at any time have I 
seen a sight more remembered than a tiny white spire reaching up 

from the foliage of an American village in the autumn of the year. 

Who can not feel peace here does not understand peace. Who can 

not find God here need not look for Him among the stars. 


GILL ROBB WILSON 
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In the heart of the rich Pennsylvania Dutch country, Reading Air Service has established @ multi-million dollar business with a national reputation. 


Those Live Wires at READING | 





HREE MEN POOLED talent, resources and energy 

in 1946 to raise what might have become three 

small, fixed base shops instead of one that has 

grown into a multi-million dollar business with a 
national reputation. 

They were ex-Air Force captains and Air Transport 
Command pilots Alfred M. “Sime” Bertolet, R. Harding 
“Breity” Breihaupt and Brooks L. McElroy, who returned 
to their home town of Reading, Pa. 

When they joined forces to organize Reading Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., at the town’s municipal airport, old hands in avia- 
tion hinted that it would never work. Today, RAS is a 
150-man organization with 120,000 square feet of factory 
area, in the heart of the rich Pennsylvania Dutch farm 
country, Earnings have grown from about $700,000 in 
1946 to $2.9 million last year and $4 million plus in 1959. 

In 13 years of successful but hectic operations, Reading 
Air Service has proved that a purely local, off-line loca- 
tion can win national clientele and support. Its manage- 
ment has shown that no obstacle is too big as long as the 
desire, drive and know-how is there to accomplish the 
mission. 

Reading Air Service aims and objectives are those of 
all other airport operators fighting the competitive battle 
for survival. Its trials and tribulations, its successful tech- 
niques and programs, and its management’s view of the 
road ahead can prove informative and valuable to the 
trade. 

First, the way this threesome charted their future was 
unique and wise. Each of them wanted to stay in his home- 
town but did not want to eke out a meager existence fight- 
ing the others for the scraps of business then in prospect. 

Bertolet, who is now president, Breihaupt who is vice 
president of sales, and McElroy, vice president and treas- 
urer, were born within a 20-mile area. They had learned 
to fly about the same time—in the early 30s—and they 
had worked together. 

Immediately prior to World War II, McElroy had taken 
on the flight operation concession at Reading’s new munic- 
ipal airport and Bertolet and Breihaupt worked for him, 
training students, selling airplanes and hustling for main- 
tenance, gas and parts business. 

When war was imminent, the airport was designated a 
Civilian Piict Training center, with McElroy the contract 
operator. 

Sime Bertolet says it wasn’t long after the war started 
that McElroy was impelled to join the troops, so he sold 
out to Sime and Breity and took off for the Air Force and 
the Air Transport Command. Breity was the next to go; 
he in turn sold out to Sime. “Finally,” Sime says, “It was 
too much for me too. So I took off. All three of us wound 
up in ATC.” 

In 1945 they sat down together to consider their future. 
The first essential was to stay at Reading and the second 
was to stay in aviation and still make money. 

“We felt that it was much better for us to pool our 
talents and finances, than to compete with one another,” 


The success story of three fixed-base 


flight operators who joined forces to 


build a multi-million dollar b-'siness. 


By FLYING STAFF 


Sime says, “so we secured supplementary financing, set up 
shop as Reading Air Service and went to work. 

“Just last year we bought out our stockholders at $213 
a share, double the original price.” 

Now Reading Air Service is wholly owned by its three 
officers. Bertolet describes the intervening 12-plus years 
as of great significance to the whole business—RAS made 
the same basic mistakes as most other fixed base operators 
and small plane manufacturers in 1945-48. “We dived head 
and foot into the great plane-in-every-garage mirage.” 

For example, there was the scramble to gather down 
payments on North American Navions at $1,000 each, but 
most prospective purchasers had bids out for three or 
more planes, inflating the market. RAS was committed for 
$117,000 in deposits and found itself far short of its goal 
when the balloon burst. 

“Had it not been for a fine policy on the part of North 
American, we may not have weathered this first great 
threat to our survival,” Bertolet says. 

“Above everything else and despite economic develop- 
ments, I think North American Aviation used great fore- 
sight in evaluating the market and in developing a sales 
plan. This planning has had a profound effect upon us 
and, in many ways, pioneered our way in the business and 
industrial plane sales field.” 

Bertolet summed up his company’s 13-year history in 
this manner: 

“We made plenty of mistakes but we made up our 
minds early as to which direction we were going. 

“We knew that Reading’s population and the surround- 
ing rich farming country could not produce the business 
we needed. Our number one problem, then, was overcom- 
ing the drawbacks of our remote location from the heavy 
traffic terminals. Reading, a community of 115,000 people, 
just could not support us. 

“In addition, obtaining personnel was a real problem 
The trained specialists were already happily situated near- 
er the high traffic centers so we had to take a few key men 
in the area and train them ourselves. This has proven to 
be a wonderful asset, in that our men want to stay here, 
and this manpower stability and excellent employee atti- 
tude makes it possible for us to operate on consistently 
high performance capabilities.” 

The sales goal had to be broad and ambitious. RAS 
needed all kinds of work to build diversity, In addition to 
routine flight training, they began to add maintenance and 
overhaul shops. Airplane sales categories grew from the 
small two-place plane types to the Aero Commander and 
other twin-engined models. Engine overhaul shops have 
recently been established for the 450-hp class powerplants 
or less. 

Five salesmen ply regular routes of contact throughout 
13 states. Flying RAS planes, they have varied products to 
promote in electronics and mechanical systems. Salesmen 
specialize in new plane sales, used plane sales, radio and 
electronics equipment, engine overhaul, airplane overhau! 
and maintenance, refinishing, and cabin interiors. 

In Sime’s own words, “We're in business to render a 
service for a fair return on our effort. We will merchan 
dise any line of products which help us achieve this end 
This is why we set up for engine overhaul.” 

An interesting illustration of this philosophy is RAS's 
commuter service from Reading to New York. Using de- 
Havilland Doves, the “New York Express” for area busi 
nessmen and women at $20 a head departs Reading at 8: 00 
a.m., arriving at Newark 69 minutes later. The return 
flight departs Newark at about 6:00 p.m., permitting pas 
sengers to open their Reading front doors around 7:15 p.m 

Bertolet insists that this four-day-a-week service is not 


‘ designed to forge an airline route but to utilize equipment 


that is economical and available, (Continued on page 78) 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING FOR THE FIRST FLIGHT 


BISHOP'S 
BOYS 


By DALLAS SHERMAN 


INTRODUCTION Today, as we face the definite or naga of space exploration, many men are concerned with many 
questions. Some are troubled by one question in 

Scientist T. F. Walkowicz, M.LT. ceadieaie anil imedier of dhe tinddiitiin belk in bis March, 1959 address to the 
American Rocket Society, phrased it in these terms: 

"Can it be that man’s initial encounters with the cosmic might induce an at first imperceptible mutation through which 
the good Lord begins gradually to return unto Himself that free wil and intelligence which bave set man apart from the 
animals, and with which man has so tried the good Lord’s patience down through the ages?” 

The story tc follow tells how this same question arose 60 years ago in the American Midwest, and bow it was answered: 














RVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT were 

sons of a bishop. 
The Reverend Bishop Milton Wright 
shepherded his flock from a modest church 
on Summit Street, in West-Side Dayton, Ohio. He 
sought to hold them together with strong faith: 
He believed in the dignity of man; in man’s kin- 
ship with God; in his limitless capacity to climb 
toward God; in his freedom to influence his own 
destiny through the intelligent discoveries of 

God’s will. 

These were heroic beliefs for the late 19th 
century in provincial Midwest America. Despite 
its strength and bravery, faith like this relegated 
a man to the dreamy, impractical, head-in-the- 
clouds category. Such a fellow couldn't keep 
both feet on the ground, like a practical man-of- 
the-world must. 

Bishop Wright was a good man—all right in his 
place. His place was in the church. He was not to 
be taken seriously in the places of business, nor 

uring the weekdays. The principal private busi- 
ness was saloon keeping, and of course the good 


now a total abstainer who 
similar restraint to one and all. Bishop 


Wright had been converted in his youth as he 
labored alone in his father’s field, and gone to 
far-off Oregon Territory as a missionary to the 
American Indians. Whether now he looked upon 
the Midwest as a mission area, in the oil-lamp 
era before the gay ‘90s, remained his own secret. 

The important thing is that missionaries have 
a special knack of passing on their best qualities 
to their children. You can entertain yourself by 
fingering through “Who’s Who” and noting what 
a high proportion of today’s great are the children 
of clergy or missionaries. 

But not all children catch the light from a 
father’s fire. The oldest son, Ruchlin, and the 
next, Lorin, faded rather early from our view, and 
there were the twins who died in infancy. It re~ 
mained for the two younger sons, Wilbur and 
Orville, and their baby sister, Katherine, to pre- 
serve the flame, and carry it high and far. 

Another special knack of impractical mission- 
aries is the prompt selection of practical mates. 
A classmate of Milton Wright, when he was a 
student at Hartsville College, Indiana, was Susan 
Catherine Koerner, daughter of a German-born 
carriage maker. Susan grew up surrounded with 
the tools that made surreys with the fringe on 





top, and she developed a skill at using them. She 
caught the meaning of man-made conveyances. 
She saw that her father’s carriages enlarged the 
area of people’s lives. Susam Koerner was a 
practical, pioneer woman, and she tied her life 
to that of a dreamy, slow-moving student: She 
became Mrs. Milton Wright. 

When Wilbur and Orville were little tots, their 
mother built them a sled, with sturdy, light 
wooden frame and delicately curved metal run- 
ners. It was a practical conveyance, to help them 
get to school and back. Then, she presented them 
with the tools she had used to make it. Little 
daughter Katherine, before she reached her teens, 
was taught to sew dresses and suits on bias cuts 
and given free access to her mother’s treasured 
Singer sewing machine. 

And what was the Bishop’s present to his sons? 
When Wilbur was 11 and Orville seven, he gave 
them a ready-made fluttering toy, of no practical 
use on earth. It cost only a few pennies, but it 
was amusing to watch this little man-made gadget 
make like a humming bird. It was not a kite, so 
popular with kids of those days, which hangs in 
the sky on a string because of its resistance to the 
wind. It was not a balloon which floats in the air 
because it encases 4 miniature cloud. It was cer- 
tainly not a glider nor an airplane because it had 


no wings. It was what we call a model helicopter 
—descended from a centuries-old sketch by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. The principle was simple enough: 
a twisted rubber band that counter-rotates a 
couple of light paddle-wheels in horizontal planes, 
catching the air and throwing it downward. The 
machine is thereby pushed upward, in accord with 
God's law of equal and opposite reactions—which 
Mr. Newton had thoughtfully formularized. The 
boys learned its lesson well. They were both apt 
students, with phenomenal memories, like their 
father’s. 


F WE had to classify the brothers, they would 
both be introverts, but Orville not so much. 

In contrast with Wilbur, Orville appeared 
more like a militant extrovert. Mrs. Wright 
observed, “Orv is quick, eager, alert—the grass 
will never grow under his feet—yet his mind 
will develop and grow until he is 50. Wilbur is 
different; he will mature quickly.” Orville liked 
to play soldier—outdoors where there were real 
hills and valleys for maneuvering. Once, for 
realism, he set fire to the back fence, and despite 
the discipline that followed, he loved fire all his 
life. Wilbur stayed indoors, reading “Plutarch’s 
Lives” as background for his brother’s strategy. 
Orville had an uncanny sense of personal bal- 


. @ model wing and Orville was checking its behaviour on the bike handlebars as he whizzed down Germantown hill.” 























ance and effective application of his physical 
power. He soon became the best and fastest 
bicycle rider for miles around. He won many 
races; copped the YMCA champ’s medal. He could 
hold his lead with any bike, in any condition. If 
the steering was stiff, he whipped around turns 
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. on the stormy day of December 17, 1903 . . . Orville 
made the first powered flight from the surface of the earth.” 


using balance only. If the chain skipped, Orville 
just balanced more alertly and pedaled a little 
harder. Wherever they went, it was Orville. who 
bumped into problems first and saw clearest what 
they were running up against. Wilbur thought 
them through and theorized the proper solutions. 


N ADDITION to whatever inherent charac- 
teristics made Wilbur more introversive, he 
was older and carried more reflective experi- 
ences. The results of an ice-hockey accident 

which knocked out his upper front teeth and 
banged up his legs, kept him a semi-invalid for 
many years. To tag along after Orville, he had to 
give his bike more painstaking care than any 
other in Ohio. The steering fork and the pedal 
mechanism were kept practically frictionless, and 
the tension on the chain and spokes were con- 
stantly tuned to perfection. Wilbur could never 
be confident of his body, especially his legs, but 
his mind was limitless and his hands were those 
of a great surgeon. He could feel the strength of 
a piece of wood or metal, or the correctness of ten- 
sion in a stretched chain, wire, or strip of fabric. 

Different though they were, the boys shared 
many things, and rejected others as mutually 
unattractive. Each had a pet chicken, and to- 
gether they loved the family cat, “Old Mom,” 
and her never-ending line of kittens. There was 
a family garden plot, which neither they nor their 
father would work. They liked life better above 
the soil: their first joint venture was making, 
demonstrating and selling extra-high stilts to 
other kids of the neighborhood. Neither ever 
swore, smoked or drank. Wilbur was named for 
a Methodist and Orville for a Unitarian minister; 
both were deeply religious throughout their lives. 








On all occasions, they dressed conservatively, like 
deacons of the church. They adored their mother, 
and sister Katherine, whom they affectionately 
called “Sterchens”—from the German for “little 
sister.” The three children became inseparable 
in unified response to the religious discipline and 
Christian guidance of their home. They became 
reticent at seeking or accepting the company of 
others. Indeed, they were satisfied to be different 
—even peculiar. 

The Bishop shared his wife’s recognition of the 
differences in his children and sought to guide 
them into productive paths for furthering the 
Lord’s work. He sent Orville pedaling out West 
3rd Street to Germantown Hill to gather wild 
flowers which Katherine arranged on the altar. 
He steered Wilbur into secretarial chores for the 
church. 


RVILLE was fascinated with the barren 
hill, where he could streak down on his 
bike at breakneck speed, with the rush of 
air pushing his head up. Best part of the 

ride was near the end, where the bouncing bike 
literally leaped into the air for a few fast feet. He 
fell in love with the lonely hilltop, where the clean 
wind always blew upward and birds circled with- 
out effort. 

Wilbur meticulously kept the church financial 
accounts but was more taken by the ecclesiastical 
resolutions, and arguments, pro and con. He soon 
distinguished statements of fact from declarations 
of sentiment. From here, his agile mind made 
the logical step toward law. He discovered that 
some law is beyond words, and requires supple- 
mental pictures. He liked that, especially when 
the sketches—like those of the new-fangled horse- 
less carriages—showed how complicated things 
were made, and how they worked. Wilbur be- 
came one of the best-versed amateur patent 
authorities of his day. 

Orville was seldom indoors. Wilbur was never 
quite up to Orvill:’s pace, and that embarrassed 
both of them. Once, when Wilbur delayed their 
pace as they returned from winning a kite-flying 
contest at “the Pinnacles,” they were caught in a 
roaring storm and ducked into an earth-floor barn. 
When the wind reached hurricane speed, off 
through the sky went the barn, piece by piece. 
It was a terrifying experience but Wilbur and 
OrviJie saw with their own eyes that, given 
encugh wind, even a barn door would fly. 

As in all other physical prowess, Orville sur- 
passed Wilbur in the manly art of throwing rocks. 
They hurt Wilbur’s sensitive hands, and his bum 
legs pulled him off balance. He couldn't hit the 
side of a barn. He didn’t dare practice on his 
father’s church, so he settled for just throwing 
rocks at random. One day random happened to 
be a pigeon. By sheer chance, Wilbur winged him. 
It was Wilbur's first brush with death, and it 
stirred both his heart and his mind. 

With intense tenderness and thoroughness, Wil- 
bur went over every bone, muscle and feather 
as he prepared the corpus delecti for burial. Noth- 
ing escaped his faultless feel or his analytical 
reasoning. He was all but overcome in the revela- 























tion of similarities between this poor little bird's 
broken anatomy and his own. 

Hadn’t Carlyle observed, “Man is a biped with- 
out feathers”? Were there ever any bird-men? 
Could there have been—within God's laws? Had 
God decreed that birds may fly, but men may not 
—forever? . . . Take that kid brother of mine: 
With his physical power, his unshakable sense of 
dynamic balance, his thrill to blowing wind, and 
his unquenchable thirst for speed. Was there ever 
any more bird-man creature on earth than my 
brother Orville? Of course, Orville would laugh 
at talk like this, and it would be silly to mention 
it to anyone else—even father. .. . Maybe I'm 
going batty. Instead, I'd better bury this bird and 
forget it. .. . But Wilbur never forgot. 

Almost without notice outside the close-knit 
family, Mrs. Susan Wright departed this world in 
1889. Wilbur had helped Katherine nurse her 
through the long, losing battle with T.B. Now, 
Katherine literally stepped into her shoes as 
mother in the modest frame house at 7 South 
Hawthorne Street. Narrow little Hawthorne 
Street is divided into North and South by the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Num- 
ber 7 South is very close to the tracks and 
definitely on the “wrong side.” The good Bishop 
carried on under his heavy load of loneliness. 
Katherine was more quiet than her mother, and 
while Wilbur and Orville still ostensibly lived at 
home, they were seldom there. 

Without either having graduated from high 
school, they had opened a bicycle repair shop at 
1127 West 3rd Street, and became completely 
absorbed in their partnership. Business hours 
were 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., six days a week. Com- 
petition alone would have forced this. They had 
to hold their own against 18 local bicycle makers 
and dealers, six repair shops, one tire-maker and 
one specialist enameler. That was the era of small 
business in America. Wilbur let the church books 
slide. He was in the shop all day and most of the 
night, forever sketching and tinkering on bike 
parts and other mechanical gadgets. In the shop, 
he could make anything—fix anything; but he 
never got around to fixing the leaky plumbing in 
the scanty family bathroom on South Hawthorne. 
Orville would pedal the three blocks home for 
meals, and bring back to the shop the little basket 
Katherine always had prepared for Wilbur. With- 
out even standing for a stretch, Wilbur would 
munch his meals as he continued his work. For 
him, food was only fuel. 


RVILLE appreciated fully that, in Wilbur’s 
hands, their partnership held unsurpassed 
mechanical potential. Those priceless hands 
could make or repair anything! In his 
own way, Orville worshipped Wilbur. So Orville 
was more than content to be the outside man, 
rounding up the customers and flushing them 
into the shop. Never mind that he never had 
time to read—Wilbur read everything, including 
such stuff as that French professor Marey’s book 
on “Animal Mechanism” that tells how apes walk 
and birds fly. Never mind what a complicated 
mechanical problem Orville brought in—tell Wil- 


bur about it, and it was good as licked. The boys 
were beginning to click in concert. 

No bike left the Wright shop unless and until 
it was better than new. Orville brought in lots 
of customers, and Wilbur more than satisfied them 
all. Wright-repaired bikes became respected as 
“Wright bicycles.” Within a few years, the part- 
ners had hired young Charlie Taylor and other 
help. They started manufacturing bicycles from 
scratch and marketing them as “Wright Flyers.” 
The partnership prospered mightily. In the small- 
business field, they reached the top by 1897. At 
this height, each hesitated in his own way, and 
together they looked around for life’s next oppor- 
tunity. They didn’t have to look far. 

Naturally, they looked first at their own shop. 
From the strong, light ash wood used in wheel 
rims; from the light steel tubing that carries the 
compression stress in bike frames; from the tiny 
spring-steel spoke wire that holds tension loads 
so easily, and from the flexible chains that trans- 
mit power so efficiently from clutch to sprocket, 
they saw far beyond any bicycle ever built. They 
visualized a conveyance of unbelievable strength- 
to-weight ratio that would give men speed and 
freedom of movement equal to their fanciest 
dream. All this was within easy sight; within the 
close walls of their Dayton shop. It never oc- 
curred to either of them to look to Washington, or 
anywhere else for any kind of material help. 

Then, they looked at each other. You have had 
hints of what there was in each for the other to 
see. They saw it: all. They confirmed their com- 
mon view of life: while to most men the most 
glorious sight on earth was a little girl skipping 
hand-in-hand with her mother, these two agreed 
on a big white bird soaring freely in the clear blu 











"When he was 82, Mr. Milton Wright—former Bishop— 
seated himself beside his son, Orville, on the lower wing of a 
Wright biplane for his first flighi 


sky. If these two young men, with so much in 
common but so different in capabilities, were to 
join unreservedly in solution of any mechanical 
problem, you could check it off then and there. 
It was obvious that the sum total of their joint 
lives equaled the reason- (Continued on page 86) 
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Anything ever created by human hands has 
a built-in capacity to go off kilter. And 


when is the best time to lick those failures? 






Lack electronic failures 


By CHARLES O. PEACOCK 


President, Aircraft Electronics Association every 300 hours. Some companies recommend bench- 
checks every 100 hours. 

A receiver in top working order should bring in 
stations from 45 to 125 miles away, depending on its 
type. If it does not have this range, it may fail to 
deliver the goods just when you need it most. Any 
noticeable drop in the unit’s ability to “reach out” is 
a sound reason for having it checked. 

While a receiver often loses its efficiency by gradual 
stages, a transmitter, on the other hand, may become 
unreliable at any time—often without the operator 
knowing it. Make it a practice to ask the receiving 
station, from time to time, “How do you read me?” If 
your transmission is broken, garbled or weak, the 
fault should be remedied without delay. 

The main bug to look for in a navigation receiver 
is a sudden drop in accuracy. If you suspect that your 
NR is suffering from error-itis, check your FAA 
Airman’s Guide which contains a list of check points 
“Any noticeable drop in the unit's that pilots may use to verify the accuracy of this unit. 
ability to ‘reach out’ is a sound Periodic checks of this nature are a basic part of good 
reason for having it checked. fivi : : - 

ying practice and constitute an economical form of 
safety insurance. ae 

The job of testing your OMNI for reliability may be 
accomplished in a matter of minutes. Simply verify 































































NE OF THE FEW things you can say with ab- _ that the “to” and “from” bearings are within plus or 
() solute assurance about aircraft accidents—is minus four per cent of 180 degrees of each other. of 
the fact that they happen from a multitude w 
of causes. fo 

One startling thing is the fact that such a minute 
proportion of them are directly attributable to mal- fa 
functioning of electronic equipment in the aircraft! w 

The manufacturers of that equipment, as well as the ca 
service technicians who install and maintain it, are or 
justly proud of that fact. as 

But anything ever created by human hands has a ne 

built-in capacity to go off kilter. At any time, for a 
multitude of reasons, any black box on your plane m. 
may fail to perform its designated function. And pr 
when’s the best time to lick those failures? Before ™--- your aircraft radio grows ail 
they happen! progressively weaker in pre- ap 
: : . portion to its hours in use. 

Here are a few tips which may help you recognize se 
the telltale signs which electronic equipment often be 
displays before it ceases to function. (And let’s face of 
it—anyone who does not believe in signs has no right yo 
flying an airplane!) 

Under ordinary circumstances, your aircraft radio its 
grows progressively weaker in proportion to its hours as 
in use. Loss of amplitude (or reduction in signal mi 
strength) is the main thing to watch out for. A good “Make It @ practice to ask the as 
rule-of-thumb to follow is to have your radio 1emoved receiving station from time to m 
and bench-checked to manufacturers’ specifications time, ‘How de you read me?" | 
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before they happen! 


“... being led to the left or 


right of the course when mak- 
ing an opproach te a runway.” YA 





If you find yourself being led to the left or right 
of your course, when making an approach to a run- 
way, you might well look to your localizer receiver 
for the source of trouble. 

As for your guide slope receiver, it gives a satis- 
factory indication from the outer marker inbound, 
when it is operating in good order. On such an indi- 
cation, the warning flag (if receiver is equipped with 
one) will be out of sight. At the transition altitude, 
as you cross the outer marker inbound, the horizontal 
needle should be stationed at dead center. 

When your craft is cruising at 5,000 feet, your 
marker receiver should emit a coded signal for ap- 
proximately 45 seconds, as the plane passes over an 
airway marker. On an actual simulated instrument 
approach, this coded signal should last from 11 to 22 
seconds as the plane passes over the ILS marker 
beacon. The duration periods of these coded signals 
often will provide a good indication as to whether 
your marker receiver is functioning up to par. 

A malfunction of your ADF system may reveal 
itself when the ADF pointer does not reverse itself 
as the craft passes over a station. Other clues: you 
may notice that the ADF is not reaching out as far 
as it formerly did, or that it points to a specific station 
in an erratic, on-again-off-again manner. 

The complex electro-mechanical system by which 


the autopilot operates may, and often does, become 
sluggish with increased use. There is a quick, positive 
way to check up on your AP. First, manually over- 
ride the auto-pilot; then release the controls—and 
observe how efficiently the craft regains its original 
attitude. 

Defects in the radar system are often observable 
by the naked ‘eye. As radar becomes less reliable, you 
will notice that the picture is not as detailed as for- 
merly, especially for depth of distance. 

Only on rare occasions does a major piece of elec- 
tronic equipment go dead without any advance warn- 
ing. In the vast majority of cases, your little black 
boxes will emit some kind of symptom that will let 
you know when all is not well. The above tips wil! 
help you spot those symptoms more readily. When 
they do occur, it is good flying practice, good business, 
and plain good sense to have the trouble remedied 
by a reputable, skilled, service technician who not 
only has the technical know-how to render top elec- 
tronic servicing—but also the tools and equipment to 
do it with. END 


Eprror’s Nore: The Aircraft Electronic Association, 
of which Charles O. Peacock is President, is a nation- 
wide organization of companies devoted to the instal- 
lation, maintenance and repair of electronic equip- 
ment, primarily in business and private planes. A list 
of accredited A.E.A. members may be obtained with- 
out charge by writing: Aircraft Electronics Assn. “: 
Michael Brand Associates, 12138 Victory Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“... your little black boxes will 
emit some kind of symptom.” 
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TRANSITION TO TURBINES - Part iil 




















Jack Morton, deputy chief instructor, Rolls-Royce (Canada) 
Dart school, uses the Dart engine fuel control sequer.ce simu- 
lator to brief "student" pilot on fuel system control operations. 


EALIZATION OF BRIGHT PROMISES of more eco- 
nomical flight for corporate turboprop aircraft will 
depend upon the cost and capability of engine-pro- 
peller maintenance and servicing facilities. 

Early indications are that service and maintenance 
capability is pacing the growth of operational experience 
and effecting proportionate savings in dollars and time. 

Since Rolls-Royce Dart engines have outdistanced 
American built engines in this particular category of 
power, any report on this phase of business plane use must 
of necessity feature the Rolls-Royce engine, its operating 
history to date and the field service maintenance and over- 
haul facilities available or planned for business owners. 

At the moment, business plane turboprops operated by 
American enterprises include the Vickers Viscount, the 
Fairchild F-27 and the Grumman Gulfstream. These 
planes feature the Rolls-Royce Dart R. Da 6 or R. Da 7 
engines. Rolls-Royce Dart powerplants which deliver a 
total effective horsepower of approximately 1,800 to 2,200, 
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Turboprop Maintenance and Servicing 





By LOU DAVIS 





.....-where reliability and 


economy begins or ends. 


respectively, have accumulated more than eight million 
flying hours since the first engine entered service in 1953. 
This total flying time is expected to shoot past the ten- 
million mark by the end of December, and to 12-million 
by the end of ’60. 

A most effective means of measuring an engine’s reli- 
ability and efficiency history is by its behavior during time 
between overhaul and the length of that period. The Rolls- 
Royce Dart R. Da 6, Mark 510 engine series started at 1,800 
hours. Some models are now approaching 2,500 hours. 

The higher rated later models R. Da 7 series, Mark 520, 
525, and 528 started at 1,000 hours and are now approach- 
ing 2,000 hours limit as the engines reach various stages 
of operational proficiency with each major operator. 

Airlines using Rolls-Royce-powered equipmentin North 
America are: Trans-Canada, Maritime Central, Capital, 
Northeast, Continental, Piedmont, West Coast, Ozark, 
Pacific, Bonanza, Quebecair, Northern Consolidated, Wien 
Alaska, Aloha and Trans Mar de Cortes. 

The only other turboprop engine now operating in air- 
line transports in the U. S. and Canada today is the Allison 
501-D13, which powers the Lockheed Electra. None of 
these engines is operating with B-Plane equipment at this 
time although some are scheduled for installation in con- 
verted Convair 340-440s for delivery in early ‘60. It is 
reported that Electra business plane sales are in the offing. 
Time between overhaul of the Allison 501-D13 is now 1,000 
hours. The company reports a total of 800,000 commercial 
flying hours at the end of September and about the same 
for its military counterpart, the T56 engine series. 

The Rolls-Royce R. Da 6 and 7 series of engines have 
established an enviable safety record and have payed a 
major role in establishment of turbojei superior. over 
their piston-engined counterparts. One excelient exaiaple 
of this was reported by the Federal Aviation A 2ency: 

“Over a 90-day period of operation on American domes- 
tic airline routes, the Dart has flown an average of 14,652 
hours per failure, at least double the time recorded by an 
airline using the most modern piston engine.” 

Overall statistics provide a more detailed picture of this 
performance record. Although the figures reported here 
cover a period from 1953 to 1958 inclusive, the improve- 
ment trends are reported to be continuing: 

®-Unscheduled engine removal rate is 0.312 per 1,000 
hours. 
® Unscheduled engine removal rate falling under Rolls- 











Rolls-Royce Dart engines "...have established an enviable safety record and have played a major role in establishment of turbojet superiority 


Royce liability standards is 0.208 per 1,000 hours. 

® Propeller feathering rate is 0.10 per 1,000 hours. 

Piston engine featherings—precautionary and emer- 
gency—are about 14 times this rate. 

Line and shop maintenance of the Rolls engines have 
been simplified through a concentrated program of im- 
provement throughout the Dart engine’s history. Major 
engine parts are now achieving some 7,000 to 8,000 hours 
of service. Burner cans, once a high replacement item, 
have now been showing comparable life reliability. Per- 
formance of propellers and accessories is improving in a 
like manner. 

Long life of major parts has without question con- 
tributed to continued reduction of operating costs. The full 
impact of such advances costwise is expected to become 
more pronounced as U. S. operations time expands this 
coming year. 

Rolls reports that line maintenance requires less than 


ten man-minutes per engine flying hour; the cost of 
sumable spares used in maintenance amounts to app 
mately 15 cents per engine flying hour 

During a recent discussion of maintenance, Rolls ops 
tors report that engine change time can be held to thre: 
four hours. 

To B-Plane operators, nearness of engine overhaul facil- 
ities is a matter of convenience and necessity, where on 
or two airplane fleets are involved. Shipping engines great 
distances eats up valuable days and may possibly mean 
keeping a plane on the ground for too long a period 

Recognizing this important factor, Rolls-Royce estab- 
lished regional maintenance and overhaul centers for the 
express purpose of serving corporate and business plane 
owners as the requirement develops. 

Establishment of these centers eases the spare engine 
and engine parts inventory problems of single-plane 
operators. (Continued on page 70) 
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THE PRO'S NEST 


Achieve increased safety and 
economy of operation in your lightplane 


by application of cruise controll. 





By TED DUROSKO 


skilled business, military or airline pilot exercises 

over his large, complicated airplane is the practice of 
cruise control. This technique has been developed over 
the years and it goes beyond just leaning the engine for 
efficient operation. It can be defined as a system of air- 
craft operation which will produce maximum economy 
and/or efficiency under the conditions dictated by the 
purpose of the flight. 

Cruise control considerations include, in addition to fuel 
mixture economy, such factors as wear and tear on the en- 
gine, understanding of conditions which allow for maxi- 
mum efficiency of the wings of the aircraft, aerodynamic 
cleanliness, and piloting practices which make the best 
use of engine power in the climb and upon establishing 
cruise. 

As a result of applying cruise control techniques, you 
gain such advantages as an increase in range and the 
time an aircraft can stay aloft, decrease in fuel consump- 
tion per hour, less engine wear, and a direct and indirect 
financial saving. 

In regard to flight safety, the advantages mentioned 
above reflect a wider selection of alternate airports when 
conducting IFR flights, increased engine life, and in- 
creased available fuel reserve. 

Lightplanes can gain some of the advantages if the busi- 
ness or private plane pilot applies some of the same tech- 
niques. This is especially true for higher performance 
lightplanes which offer speed, high service ceilings, con- 
trollable pitch propellers, clean aerodynamic design, aux- 
iliary fuel tanks for increased fuel capacity, and have 
been put through tests by the manufacturer to determine 
some of the necessary engine and flight performance data. 

Let us wade through some of the somewhat technical 
points of cruise control and see how they can be applied 
to flying the Cessna 170, 182, Skylane, Tri-Pacer, Coman- 
che, Bonanza, Mooney, Bellanca Cruisemaster, or what- 
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ever airplane you may fly. 

Perhaps it might be well to start with the factor of fuel 
economy since, this is a point which most all pilots see 
directly as they watch the dollars ring up on the gas 
pumps when refueling. 

The textbook tells that fuel economy is based ona com- 
promise between the aerodynamic efficiency of the air- 
frame, the aerodynamic efficiency of the propeller, and 
the overall efficiency of the engine. (See Fig. 1) Quite a 
formidable statement—let’s take it apart and look at each 
segment. 
© Aerodynamic efficiency of the airframe—Quite logical- 
ly, the design of the aircraft’s wing contributes a major 
portion to the overall efficiency of the airframe. Every de- 
sign of wing has one particular angle of attack at which it 
generates its greatest lift in proportion to the amount of 
drag it produces. This point, at which the wing is most 
efficient is indicated by the symbol L/D. 

Airspeed and weight of the airplane are two factors that 
determine the angle of attack a (Continued on page 84) 
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Master caution light on main board warns pilot of trouble. Malfunction- 
ing system is indicated in illuminated words on panel at extreme left. 


CESSNA'S FOUR PLACE JET 


NEWEST addition to the line of light jet transports is the Cessna Model 407, four 
place pressurized utility aircraft powered by two Continental 356-9 turbojet engines of 
1,400 pounds thrust each. It uses most of the standard components and systems of the 
company's highly successful T-37 jet trainer, has a cruising speed of 404 knots (464 
mph) at 35,000 feet and a range of 1,380 miles. Model 407 is Cessna's private venture 
to develop a multi-mission, low cost jet which would fulfill military needs. As there is 
no appropriation for this particular type of aircraft, Cessna hopes that its new jet will 
serve as an entering wedge. The plane evoked considerable interest when it was 
recently shown in Washington to government officials. It may also have a bright future 
as a light executive jet transport, depending on its military acceptance. 


Shaded portions show standard 
T-37 components of Model 407. 
Fuel can be jettisoned from 
tip tanks which are removable 
but not jettisonable in flight. 
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Comparison study between T-37 trainer, top and Model 407, below. The parentage is evident. Model 407 has a constant pressurization system at 7.5 
psi differential. Once the airplane has reached altitude of 8,000 feet, cabin pressure remains at that level all the way up to the aircraft's ceiling. 
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USS HAZELWOOD First destroyer with heli-deck carries Gyrodyne DSN-! drone helicopters, 


shown above right. Copter is equipped with homing torpedo for anti-submarine warfare. 
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FIRE FIGHTER Sikorsky S-58 owned by Oka- 
nagan Group of Canada, dumps 225 gallons 





KAMAN HUSKIE Turbine-powered rescue helicopter about to go into service with the Air pen : : 50 § in di 
Force. Can carry eight passengers or four litters. Powered by Lycoming T-53 of 1,005 eshp. of water saturating eres eet in diameter. 








OMEGA AIRCRAFT CORP. delivered its first production crane helicopter to Aefo Copters Aero Boeing owned by William E. Boeing, Jr. The 
BS-12D is powered by two 260-hp Lycoming engines, carries a payload of 1,000 Ibs. slung aft of cabin. Ease of maintenance is outstanding feature. 
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QUEEN AIR, latest executive transport by Beech Aircraft Corp. Capable of carrying six passengers and 180 pounds of baggage, it has a cruising 


speed of 205 mph at 10,000 feet on 70 per cent power and a maximum range of 1,590 miles. The aircraft is fully instrumented for all weather fly 
For the busy executive who seeks more productive hours during travel, the Queen A 
Basic 


ing and is equipped with weather surveillance radar. $ 
cabin is provided with conference room comfort. The airplane is powered by two supercharged 340-hp, fuel injection, Lycoming engines 


price is $120,000. Large entrance door with built-in steps acts as stairway when lowered. Baggage compartment is shelved for easy loading 


FLYING 
i ; NEWSREEL ; , PIPER PAWNEE agricultural plane is now 


in full production at Piper's Lockhaven, 
Pa. plant. Photo at right shows rounded 
sheet metal buffer above instrument pan- 
el which prevents pilot's head from strik- 
ing instruments in the event of a crash. 
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from that! 


The ghost of a harrowing instrument 
flight haunted this pilot for years 


until he proved himself its master. 


By ARTHUR B. MARSH 


has been one rule in instructing that has been empha- 

sized perhaps over all others. When a student expe- 
rienced an accident from which he was able to walk away, 
the instructor felt duty-bound to get him back into the air 
immediately to offset any fears that could impair his 
future usefulness as a pilot. 

Endless stories have been told of pilots surviving VFR 
flight into instrument conditions. The participant and main 
character in these stories is usually so shaken that his use- 
fulness as a fully capable pilot also is seriously impaired. 

It is obviously impossible for one so caught to do as a 
basic student does and immediately repeat and correct his 
deficiencies. Meanwhile the fear remains smoldering until 
possibly the day when it can be extinguished once and for 
all. It can take years—and I can speak from personal ex- 
perience. 

To recount the instrument-flight episode that produced 
this fear would be boring. But I did offer thanks to my 
maker for deliverance from a near-fatal flight in which 
at one point my Swift was inverted. To the inherent rug- 
gedness of this splendid little airplane, I owe my life and 
that of my wife. 

That was back in ’46. If ever I were to get the utility of 
my airplane for the business travel for which it was 
bought, some instrument flight would be necessary under 
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I: THE 50-ODD years that man has been flying, there 


- 


as carefully selected conditions as possible. 

Three years later I received my instrument rating. Sev- 
eral years more and I was to make the controlled ascent 
and descent through a stratus deck; a flight on instruments 
that I hoped would extinguish a smoldering fear that 
wouldn’t leave. This flight, repeating the conditions that 
led to my near-fatal episode, was flown quite by accident. 
The occasion was a December flight to the splendid deer 
hunting areas of western Pennsylvania. My companion 
had gone ahead with the hunting gear in a car earlier in 
the week. I planned to meet him at Du Bois airport on a 
Saturday. 

Saturday, the weather west of Allentown as far as 
Cleveland was socked in tight. I gave up until Sunday 
when weather predictions were reasonably good. They 
were forecasting scattered to broken with eight miles or 
better at Philipsburg, Pa., for the afternoon. Just to be 
safe I planned to leave Somerset Hills about 1:00 p.m., so 
as to be on the ground before dark—a wise precaution as 
it turned out. 

Before leaving I took the precaution of applying a sili- 
cone wax to the propeller blade, front and rear. I used a 
standard liquid wax available for automobiles that has 
proven most effective and for this I was later most thank- 
ful. 

The weather sequence at 12:45 p.m. was the same so it 
appeared a VFR flight could be made and a flight plan 
was filed to Philipsburg while over Allentown en route. 
Crossing the first ridge near Lehighton, 19 miles west of 
Allentown, it was necessary to fly between a broken-to- 
solid layer with tops at 5,000 feet and a high overcast I 
estimated at 10,000 feet. Visibility between these two 
decks was excellent. 

It was 40 minutes before the Swift passed Selinsgrove 
after leaving Allentown. Normally this was a 30-minute 
flight. By this time the undercast was beginning to slope 
upward to meet the overcast not too many miles ahead. 
Minimum en route altitude was 4,000 feet. Obviously VFR 
had to be changed to IFR. I visualized delays and was 
prepared to return to Allentown if this occurred- 

Snow static was beginning to be apparent on the low 
frequency receiver, another warning that all wasn’t as 
predicted ahead. I was unable to read Selinsgrove, owing 
to static when they called with a clearance. Finally I con- 
tacted Philipsburg and received clearance to make a low 
frequency range approach to the airport. 

This was a new one. I Had planned on a VOR approach 
over the field with the south leg of the low frequency 
range as a check on the exact location of the airport. The 
PSB (Philipsburg) VOR was operating but minus identi- 
fier and it could not be used for navigational purposes. 

I was at 6,000 feet when clearance was received and al- 
most immediately went on instruments into the smoothest 
and most dense clouds I'd experienced. Soon afterward 
came the clearance to descend to 4,000 feet. 

After passing through 5,000 and extending down to 4,000 
feet, ice began to form rather rapidly; first on the propel- 
ler with noticeable roughness followed by smoothing out 
as the ice parted from the silicone-treated metal. I could 
breathe easier for I had full power. But now the leading 
edge of the wing and stabilizer and rudder picked up clear 
ice. I told the PSB operator we couldn’t stand too much 
more of this condition but it was obvious that I couldn’t 
come much lower with safety. 

The wind worked out about 55 mph from the west ard 
I experienced the exasperation of being pushed across the 
range legs in close and missing the low cone. A repeat 
performance was necessary and again the same thing. 
Fuel indicated about one hour’s supply left so that wasn’t 
much of a problem but the ice was building up and the 
windshield was better than one- (Continued on page 77) 
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Just released! All-new, advanced 


ZENITH NAVIGATOR; 


Worlds finest 2-band all-transistor portable 





for FAA weather reports, stand-by 


Self-powered stand-by navigation instrument! Homes 
accurately on FAA, standard broadcast and LF marine beacon 
stations. Azimuth scale for cross bearings. Nav switch cuts out 
AVC for sharp nulls and accurate LF range navigation. 

Precision Vernier tuning. 

Special FAA weather service band (150-400 kc)! Super- 
sensitive LF band reception—powered to receive more distant 
range stations. Tuned RF stage with 3-gang condenser gives 
more sensitivity than many other radios—minimizes broadcast 
station interference on long wave band. 

Standard broadcast performance where many others fail! Even 
weak distant stations come in sharp and clear. Push-pull amplifi- 
cation and Zenith quality speaker with Alnico 5 magnet provide 
big-set tone. Operates up to 350 hours on flashlight batteries. 


SEE THE NEW ZENITH NAVIGATOR AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW! 


ZEGIN | fren 
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1. WEATHER BAND (150-400 KC) 2. STANDARD AM BAND 


for super-sensitive long-distance 
navigation use reception 


ALL THE FEATURES 
A PILOT'S PERSONAL 
RADIO SHOULD HAVE: 


SUPER-SENSITIVE 
reception in planes, trains, 
boats and autos 


NEW slide rule dial 


NEW easy-grip tuning 
controls 


Two sizes of jacks 
for standard and miniature 
headphone plugs 


NEW easier-tu-use 
Azimuth scale 


NEW swing-away handle 


NEW compact styling— 
top grain cowhide cabinet 


NEW ZENITH 
ROYAL 780 


ONLY 


ZENITH RADIO 
i CORPORATION, 
CHICAGO 379, ILLINOIS 


The Royalty of television, 
stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho- 
mographs, radice and hearing aids. 41 years 
of leadership in radionicse exclusively 
*M fe . 0 d retad pre withoul 
batteries. Prices and s«pecifications subject to 
change withoul notice. 
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At the sound of the alert, the aircraft 
commander is at the controls, ready to go. 


LIVING ABOARD THE KC-135 





— 


KC-135 Stratotanker serves as home to an alert crew at a SAC base. 


to an alert situation, Strategic Air Command has 

developed an unique “live aboard” program for the 
crewmen of its Boeing KC-135 jet tankers stationed at 
SAC bases near the Arctic Circle. Crews live, eat and 
sleep in the airplanes parked on alert strips. The tankers 
are completely self-sufficient, are provided with comfort- 
able living quarters and carry equipment for engine re- 
pair, maintenance and cargo loading. The KC-135 engines 
can be started without use of ground support equipment 
reducing considerably the time from alert to take-off. 
Living aboard has another advantage; the crews are spared 
walking and driving to the aircraft through the severe 
weather conditions of near Polar regions. 


i ONSTANTLY seeking ways to reduce reaction time 
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Left: A crewman adjusts control knobs on stove to regulate cabin 
heat. Above: It may not be luxurious but living quarters on the 
KC-135 provide all necessary comforts for crews on alert duty. 
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KNOW WHAT'S RIGHT: Here’s a new airway regulation 
you may not be aware of: When flying on a low frequency 
airway, stay on the center “line.”” Remember, too, that what- 
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CHECK YOUR ALTIMET ER. In addition to a careful setting 


of your altimeter before take-off, be sure to check it en route 
particularly when flying into a low-pressure area because 
it will read higher than you actually are. 

REMEMBER. For “Happy Flying”...look for the famous 
Esso Sign from Maine to Louisiana for the most dependable 
aviation products. 


Highways or Skyways. 


ever line you fly, maintain your assigned altitude and keep 
alert for other planes —in all directions. Practice airway 
safety —as you do highway safety — it always pays. 


YOUR POCKET CO-PILOTS. The Esso Flight Calculator 
and Flight Plan Sequence Cards are two mighty useful 
friends. Use the Calculator to quickly solve problems cover- 
ing speed, drift, course, fuel consumption and many others. 
The Sequence Card provides space for a complete flight plan 
outline. Made of plastic, it can be easily wiped clean for 
re-use. Just ask your Esso Aviation Dealer... They’re free! 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 








HEAVY-DUTY GESSNA 180 


FOR FAST 


PILOT-PROVED BY PROFESSIONALS 
“Rough terrain’s no problem for this rugged 
bush plane. You can drop those big Para-Lift 
flaps and set down on a postage-stamp-size 
landing strip. Plenty of power for short take- 
offs, too—even with a full load!’—Orville 
Luttrell, Pilot, New Mexico 


POWERED WITH 230 
DEPENDABLE HORSES 
The new 4-place, all-metal 
Cessna 180 with a 6-cylinder, 230-h.p. Conti- 
nental engine delivers your payload over a 
range of up to 675 miles at speeds up to 
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IN-AND-OUT DELIVERY 


170 m.p.h. Climbs at 1,130 ft./min. to an 
above-the-weather 21,500-ft. service ceiling. 


FOR PASSENGER OR CARGO 
Executive-styled interior makes it ideal for 
business flying. Seats can be removed in 
minutes for cargo ! Carries a 1,120-Ib. useful 
load. Extra convenience for easy loading: 
two yard-wide doors. 


LANDS ON ROUGH FIELDS OR 
WATER — Standard spring-steel conven- 
tional landing gear with optional Goodyear 
castering wheels gives you safe, smooth rides 
over bumpy fields. Also available with floats, 
amphibious floats, or skis. 


CESSNA’'S HIGH-STABILITY WING 
is larger than average—175 sq. ft. area! 
Gives you greater lift and higher stability. 
Huge Para-Lift flaps give you a full range 
of lift or drag for short-field operations. 


FLIGHT — developed for 

Cessna by Tactair—makes 
flying as easy as dialing your radio! Avail- 
able as optional equipment. 


> —.™ LEVELAIR AUTOMATIC 


PLUS MANY MORE BIG CESSNA 
PEATURES at just $14,675 with std. equip., 
f.a.f. Wichita. 
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CESSNA’S ALL-PURPOSE “UTILIPLANES” 





EASY-TO-FLY ALL-METAL CESSNA 150 
FOR A RUNABOUT OR TRAINER 


call your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow 
Pages.) Also ask him about finance and lease 


plans. Or write: Cassm’ Aircraft Company, 
Dept. F-3, Wichita, Kansas. For extra serv- 
ices, look for the red and blue pennants 


PILOT-PROVED BY PROFESSIONALS 
“I can see how the new Cessna 150 is perfect 
for businessmen or student pilots. The High- 
Stability Wing makes it simple to control, and 
Land-O-Matic certainly simplifies landing! 
And for sportsmen—there’s a big baggage 
compartment for equipment.’’— Ken Shotwell, 
Chief Pilot, Florida Power & Light Co. 
LOW PRICE AND 6¢-A-MILE OPER- 
ATION (based on ai/ costs for flying 60,000 
miles per year) have made the Cessna 150 
the choice of many businessmen, rental 
operators, sportsmen, and flying instructors. 
Here are some of the other reasons: 
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LAND-O-MATIC takes over when you 
touch the ground. Makes landing almost like 
driving downhill! Other “‘easy driving” fea- 
tures: High-Stability Wing and Para-Lift flaps. 


SIDE-BY-SIDE SEATING 
am = —with new instant-readability 
instrument panel—permits 
greatest ease of visual demonstration. 
COMFORT-ENGINEERED CABIN— 
luxuriously styled with durable fabrics in 


your choice of 2 color combinations. Price: 
just $7,250 with std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita. 


FOR DEMONSTRATION RIDES in 
any of the vine great new Cessna models, 























Beware, Gullible Traveler 
(Continued from page 29) 


fied with the 160 mph indication he read 
on the airspeed, although this would com- 
pute out to the specified 170 plus mph. 
With a scratch awl, in a few minutes he 
had an indication of 180 mph, which 
would give a true airspeed under his 
conditions of over 190 mph. This pleased 
him, and at the same time made him look 
foolish in the eyes of most pilots evaluat- 
ing the Apache. Obviously, this airplane 
wouldn’t cruise 190 when the company 
advertised 170. He was promptly advised 
by the factory to put his airplane back 
in original condition. 

Aside from indicating falsely because of 
atmospheric conditions, or because the 
airspeed system has been intentionally 
rigged to read high—and this is easily 
done by a number of methods—the air- 
speed can be off for other reasons. The 
instrument itself must have tolerances, 
and may be high or low a few miles per 
hour. The same is true of the pitot sys- 
tem. When all of these potential inaccu- 
racies are considered, it is obvious that 
what the airspeed indicates means very 
little until all these factors are taken into 
account. The moral of all this is “Never 
believe an airspeed”—until you have good 
reason to be assured of its accuracy. 

We have found that even the most ex- 
perienced pilots have a tendency to be- 
lieve the airspeed implicitly. A pilot will 
return from a trip in an Apache, on which 
he had a good tail wind and a high air- 
speed indicator, and comment on “what 
a fast Apache this is,” when actually it 
may be no faster than average. Pilots of 
much more expensive airplanes will auto- 
matically assume that an indicator is cor- 
rect, without even thinking to themselves 
“I wonder how far off this airspeed is?” 

The Civil Air Regulations require that 
an airspeed system on a model being test 
flown be accurate within five mph or 3 
per cent, whichever is greater. This ac- 
curacy is usually not difficult to attain in 
individual test flight airplanes. Produc- 
tion airplanes may occasionally vary from 
it, or they may be made to vary on the 
high side after they leave the factory. 

The first Comanches were found by 
production test pilots to have airspeeds 
which indicated several miles per hour 
slow, although the prototype test planes’ 
instruments were accurate. This condi- 
tion was corrected, and in Comanche pro- 
duction test flights it is ascertained that 
the airspeed is within the five mph toler- 
ance on the plus side. 

The most distressing aspect of the per- 
formance exaggeration situation to a 
manufacturer, is the setting forth by ir- 
responsible producers or would-be pro- 
ducers of dishonest performance specifi- 
cations on models which are directly com- 
parable to his own products. The com- 
petitor may have a model that is so simi- 
lar to this product that there obviously 
cannot be a significant performance dif- 
ference; yet the competitor advertises a 
20 mph advantage. This seems to confuse 
a good many people. The use of a little 
common sense in looking over the spe- 
cifications will normally put the two air- 
planes in proper perspective. 
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If, for example, two planes appear to 
be very much alike in general configura- 
tion, but the one that has the lower pow- 
ered engine shows up in the specifications 
as faster, the chances are good that some- 
one is not being factual. Small, hard-to- 
notice differences will naturally have a 
bearing on the comparison, but in general 
it is not difficult to fit a particular air- 
plane into the right performance cate- 
gory. If there is doubt about the claimed 
performance, it is wisest to be skeptical 
and not accept data without fairly con- 
crete proof. 

To be certain about performance differ- 
ences, the best way to compare airplanes 
is not on paper specifications but in actual 
side-by-side flight tests. These must be 





NEXT MONTH IN FLYING 


. 
GROUNDED AT 607 
An authoritative roundup on the 
subject of aging airline pilots, a 
controversy set off when FAA indi- 
cated it may order airline pilots to 
stop flying at the age of 60. 


* 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE’S 
SUCCESS STORY 
By Gill Robb Wilson 
How a small trade school, founded 
after Pearl Harbor, has become 
a leading engineering college in 
space age technology. 


* 
CHECK PILOT REPORT: 
BELLANCA 260 


One of Fivize's reporters says su- 
perior performance of this new 
fiberglas ship will make it a popular 
model with pilots. 











conducted carefully to avoid hazard and 
to make sure that the conclusions reached 
are fair, but usually a few minutes of 
side-by-side flight will determine which 
airplane is faster or climbs better, and by 
about how large a margin. Ordinarily, for 
cruising speed comparisons, full power 
runs should be made, because there is no 
question of having used a different per- 
cent of power on each plane, and cruising 
speeds are unusually closely proportional 
to stops in comparable planes. 

Here at our factory we make occasional 
checks of competitive airplanes, so we 
know fairly well who is giving out accu- 
rate data and who isn’t. We have one 
good simple way of determining compara- 
tive speeds on models which are close in 
performance, such as a 250-hp Comanche 
and a 250-hp Bonanza, which can be use- 
ful anywhere. 

With the airplanes in contact by radio, 
we first fly the two planes at full speed 
in smooth air side-by-side to find out 
which is faster. Then the faster one falls 
back far enough so that when he passes 


the slower airplane he has had time to 
get up full speed. As he passes, perhaps 
25 or 50 feet to one side, one or both pilots 
check on stop watches the time required 
for the full length of the airplane—spin- 
ner to tail stinger—to go past a reference 
point on their own planes. This is done 
several times at each condition checked 
to get averages. The airplanes must be 
held at the same altitudes throughout the 


Then the passing time is determined in 
feet per second, since the length of the 
airplanes is known, and then converted 
to miles per hour. Accuracies to within 
one half mile ver hour can be obtained 
on closely comparable airplanes. 

The same check can be conducted at 
comparable cruising powers if the pilots 
are sure that they are able to determine 
exactly what cruising powers they are 
using and if their power instruments are 
definitely accurate within reason. A one 
inch error in manifold pressure, due to 
an inaccurate instrument or a miscalcu- 
lation, can make an appreciable error in 
the results of the comparison. This is why 
top speed checks are preferable. 

Full power, side-by-side take-off and 
climb tests can also be conducted easily 
if there is question about the comparison 
of these performances on competitive 
models. As in the speed checks, the 
weights oi the two aircraft must be care- 
fully determined. Either the specification 
gross weights of the airplanes should be 
used, or equivalent loads in terms of 
hours of fuel, passengers, and cargo. 

It should be stressed that a great deal 
of caution must be exercised in compari- 
sons of this kind to make sure the air- 
craft don’t get too close. The Civil Air 
Regulations state that no aircraft shall 
be operated in proximity to-another air- 
craft in such a way as to create a hazard, 
but they do permit formation flight if pre- 
arranged by the pilots. 

Another unfortunate aspect of this sit- 
uation is the tendency of some hopeful 
design or production group to publish ex- 
tremely unrealistic specifications on mod- 
els that have not yet flown and may not 
be flown for a long time. This is done 
with the idea of creating advance pub- 
licity, or possibly holding off sales of cur- 
rent competitive models by creating 
hopes of fantastically better things to 
come. Often it seems to be done without 
tongue in cheek—the designers are not 
experienced enough to know that the per- 
formance they claim just cannot be real- 
ized. This seems to be true frequently 
in the case of foreign companies. 

The aviation press often unwittingly 
gives support to those parties who are 
issuing misleading information. The mag- 
azines can hardly do more than publish 
the figures that come to them in release 
from the various companies. They are 
usually not in a position to check the 
specifications before publishing them. It 
does seem that the publications could 
make it clearly understood, without of- 
fending the aircraft designer or producer, 
that the figures are strictly those issued 
by the designer, with the implication that 
they may be questionable. This has been 
done frequently in the past, with state- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TRANSMITTE ay 






ECEIVER 


90 Channels — Covers every presently assigned civil 
aircraft communications frequency. Pius DCS. 


10-WATT POWER! ... Full power to reach through today’s heavy 
air traffic ... ample power to get—and keep—in touch with ground 
communications ... power a-plenty for today and for years to come! 
CRYSTAL CONTROLLED RECEIVER... tunes simultaneously 
with transmitter. High sensitivity to match the range 

of the transmitter even under adverse conditions. 

COMPACT SIZE!...Only 3” high...6%” wide...8"deep! 
Never before 10-watt power in such small space. Designed 

for easy installation as is or in custom panels. 

LOW-WEIGHT / POWER RATIO! ...Only 8 pounds complete 
with power supply ... less than 1 lb. per watt output! Thanks to 
King’s advanced electronics methods and components, you get 
10-watt reach, meeting Airline requirements, at great economies 
of weight, space and price—-without sacrificing quality or reliability! 
CONVENIENCE! ...Complete front-panel controls—squelch, 

side tone, mike gain! Instant, visible, fingertip control! 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED! ...Top-quality materials and 
workmanship for notably less than $100 per watt of 19 


COMPLETE WITH Q SS 
POWER UNIT 


(14 Volt 9 Supply) 


in U.S. and Canada see 

your local KING dealer 

—elsewhere sold through 
S Cessna distributors. 


50 Highway at 75th Street, Merriam, Kansas 





You) KG-300 10-WATT UNICOM 


@ Handsome styling. Non-scratchable finish. 
@ Ceramic microphone for long life under 
constant use. 
@ Full 10-watt reach. 
@ Squeich and volume controls on front pane! 
Advanced electronics brings you the 
extra reach of 10-watt power in a 
UNICOM that is a credit in both ap- 
pearance and performance to any air- 
port office. A limited number are avail- 
able for use free at special aviation 
events. Write or cali—department UN. 


Disteiisibediniblibdeniatrenieh soeleacibepiene ym 


ae: Poms aoe we | 
Seas eneremaras eseenasen anes anes mat 


- Builders of TOMORROW’S Airerefe Equipment TODAY! 
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ONE STOP HOP "ee. 









5,000 Feet of Paved Runways 

50‘Hangars Plus Tie-Down 

Facilities for 150 Planes 

Radio Communications (UNICOM 122.8) 

and Runway Lighting 

Administration Building complete with 
Restaurant Showrooms 
Cocktail Lounge Aviation Supplies 

Complete, One-Stop 24-Hour Service 

Professional Flight Instruction, 

including Instrument Flying 


















MINUTES FROM BUSINESS MOMENTS FROM PLEASURE 


Visitors and residents alike will find Deer Valley Airport, 
Arizona’s newest and finest air terminal, their most con- 
venient flight headquarters. 


op DE<éR VALLEY 


& #2 ORF 
1800 West Deer Valley Road @ Phoenix, Arizona 








* Write for free, informative brochure. 
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have a multitude of yt to evaluate. Time is important. 
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ives 2 ape visibility fi Will not twist 








PILOTS have 
The watch f 
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The of DON 
The ori Saal JUAN watch band is a revolutionary patented 
ment Or clasp-on type watch band. No other band like it. 
@ Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist @ Non-magnetic 
@ Comfortable in all climates @ Perspiration proof 


We. 1 “SERVICE MODEL” Resilient Surgical Stainless stee! 
with adjustable piain clips 
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50 
Smali—Medium—Large 


5/8" 2 and 11/16" lug widths 
AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 
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ments like, “according to company claims, 
the cruising speed is—etc.” 

There will undoubtedly be those among 
the members of our industry who will 
feel that it is a mistake to disillusion the 
public, and to raise questions in the minds 
of many pilots as to the integrity of vari- 
ous members. 

My feeling is, however, that it is time 
this situation is brought into the open and 
corrections are started, and that in any 
event, honesty is always the best policy 
and will always pay off in the long run. 
Furthermore, most pilots who have been 
active in flying for a reasonable length of 
time are already aware of the kind of 
misrepresentation being discussed here. 
This article is mainly a suggestion to 
those pilots and owners who are not fa- 
miliar with the situation not to be taken 
in by exaggerated specifications and in- 
dications. 

It is also an appeal to those within the 
industry who know that they have been 
in a position of misleading the public to 
correct this situation, in the interests of 
an improved reputation for integrity for 
the industry as a whole. Unfortunately, 
some of these people have, over the 
course of their business activity, put 
themselves in such a hole of performance 
misinformation that they cannot grace- 
fully pull themselves out. They cannot 
suddenly admit, for example, that next 
year’s models are ten mph slower than 
last year’s were claimed to be. It would 
take some years to straighten out the sit- 
uation. 

Usually a statement like the one I have 
made here, complaining about a condi- 
tion that exists, is not of much value 
without a suggested remedy. In this case, 
the remedy could come from within the 
industry by the various segments taking 
it upon themselves to put out more relia- 
ble information. This is probably too 
much to expect, at least over a reasonable 
period of time. 

Another solution to part of the prob- 
lem, at least, would be the establishment 
of a Standards Committee within the 
ranks of the aircraft manufacturing con- 
cerns, possibly through the Utility Air- 
craft Council of the Aircraft Industry As- 
sociation. This committee would have to 
set up a testing center, and test the vari- 
ous models of member companies. The 
specifications for the tested models would 
then be labeled “Approved by the U.A.C. 
Standards Committee,” and this label 
would be definite assurance of accuracy 
of specification figures. Perhaps a system 
of this type can be set up in the future. 

In the meantirne, there is some feeling 
at our company that the situation is not 
one te cause us much concern, for this 
reason: in spite of the doubt that is raised 
in many prospects’ minds by the mislead- 
ing specifications of competitors and in 
spite of the loss or delay of sales, actually 
the situation is to our advantage, and 
thinking purely selfishly, perhaps it would 
be better not to disturb it. We know that 
in the end, those companies who mislead 
will be found out, branded as irresponsi- 
ble and consequently suffer, and those 
who are honest will establish a reputa- 
tion as such and come out ahead. END 
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LET OMNI DO THE WORK 


Surprising number of people around 
don’t get the full benefit from the marvelous 
Omni system, mainly because they haven't 
learned to trust or rely on it whole-heart- 
edly. They kind of fly with “one foot on 
the ground”—half by pilotage and half by 


radio. 


Learning to navigate by radio with 
confidence is something like learning 
aerobatics. You've got to get on your 
back several times to know you won't 
fall out and you've got to fly with just 
a radio chart—no landmarks—several 
times to find that radio aids will get 
you there easier, with less strain and 
no uncertainty. In fact, you soon find 
that even a dog-leg to follow the 
Omani stations is often quicker than 
trying to cut “cross-lots" by dead 
reckoning. 


Seems to me that the reason why so many 
people fly Omni half-heartedly is that they 
haven't fully developed (or don’t under- 
stand) the technique of using Omni. Their 
nost common error is not paying sufficient 
or frequent enough attention to the needle. 
They go through all the motions just right. 
They tune in the station ahead, center the 
needle with the Omni bearing selector and 
then fly on for minutes without ever check- 
ng the needle. When they do check, the 
reedle’s clear off to one side. So they re- 
set the course selector to center the needle, 
continue to fly without adjusting their head- 
ing and soon the whole thing's repeated. 
True, even with this sloppy procedure, they 
usually wind up passing somewhere near 
the Omni station, but it seems vague and 
pretty uncertain. 


To fly Omni properly, you must re- 
member that there’s only one heading 
which will keep you flying down any 
pe radial. Even then, unless you 

ave an automatic pilot, it would be 
almost impossible for anyone to fly 
the precise heading that would keep 
a needle centered continuously. In 
practice, you do wander to one side 
or the other of the radial, which 
means you should check the needle 
frequently and make prompt but smail 
heading corrections as indicated. You 
shouldn't expect to “split” an Omni 
every time, but with a little practice 
you instinctively keep close to course 
and pass pretty much right over the 
station. You soon realize that Omni 
isa very sir. ple and very precise means 
of navigation. 


Give Omni a break and it'll pay you 
back in simpler, much easier cross-country 
flying. 


Regards, 


Nancy 


NARCO ¢ Fort Washington, Pa. 
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Narco has done it again!...devel- 
oped a completely self-contained, 
transistorized 75 megacycle marker 
beacon receiver that's less than half 
the weight and half the price of any 
other three-light, airline-type posi- 
tion indicator available. 

Despite the low price and fantasti- 


REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER 
MARKER BEACON RECEIVER 


THAN THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


narco MBT 


Three-light Position Indicator 





cally small size for easy panel- 
mounting, the MBT with hermeti- 
cally-sealed components and 
ruggedized construction throughout 
matches the finest receiver...for per- 
formance, reliability and long oper- 
ating life. 
Thousands are already in use! 


WHATEVER YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT you'll want to install 


the NARCO MBT 


IF...you operate larger executive twins, the 
MBT makes possible dual installation for 
less weight and cost than a single unit of 


any other type available. 


IF... you have an aural receiver, such as in 
the Narco Omnigator, you'll find the MBT 
far more satisfactory. No need to listen for 
the marker while you're busy working ap- 
proach control or tower. No danger of for- 
getting to turn it on. No chance of spurious 


signal interference. 


IF... you've never used a 75 megacycle re- 
ceiver, you'll want this handy aid to naviga- 
tion. Gives positive indication when passing 
LF range stations, en route fan markers, 
outer and middle ILS markers. 


price *230 


Less antenna and cables 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP., 








FORT WASHINGTON, PA. 








































ane YOUR. 
FUTURE 


JET AIRTRAVEL IS BOOMING! 


American... Pan American... TWA... United | 

. Continental ...one after the other, the 
world’s major airlines are getting into opera- 
tion with Boeing 707’s, Dougias DC-8's, Convair 
880's, and other makes of jet and turbo-prop 
aircraft. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


Trained Airframe and Powerplant (A & P) | 
Technicians are finding this new Age of Jet 
Transportation is opening up many exciting job | 
opportunities. Northrop Institute's practical 
training program takes just 50 weeks to com- | 
plete...and Northrop grads readily obtain their 
A & P Certificate, issued by the Federal Aviation | 
Agency. 
ADVANCED JET COURSE 
After completing the regular A & P Course, 


you can enroll for Northrop’s Jet specialization 
course which requires 12 additional weeks. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE DURING 
SCHOOL AND AFTER GRADUAT:ON 


Permanent free placement service is available 
to all students and graduates. 


Approved for Veterans 










| (Northrop Aeronautical institute) 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, inglewood 1, Calif. 


Please send me immediately the Northrop Catal 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 
Airframe and Powerpiant Mechanic 
Jet Engine Overhaul and poss 
Aeronautical ee mort Bee ad 
Electronic Engineeri 
Aircraft Ma 










echnology 
ce Engineering Technology 


Be. curs cccessbocentcvecss . State........ 
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WHEN YOU GIVE a fine watch 

you're always “on course”. The 

Heuer Chronograph is a precision 17- 
jewel watch, stainless steel encased, 
which gives normal time of day, has 
a 60-second hand, a 30-minute and 
12-hour recorder. It contains an un- 
breakable mainspring and crystal, and 
Incabloc shock-protection; is anti- 
magnetic, dust and water resistant. 
With 12-hour recorder $78 plus tax; 
minus recorder, $65. Heuer Timer 
Corp., 441 Lexington Ave., New York. 





THERE'S A PLACE for everything 
in this VFR Map case especially i 
designed for the private pilot. Made 
of top grain Cowhide, in black or 
ginger, it provides space for com- 
puter and plotter; sections for Air- 
man's Guide, Airport Directory, Sec- 
tional and WAC charts. It even has 
a pocket for sun glasses. It may be 
purchased from Variety Shop Spe- 
cialties. 632! Hillcrest Ave., Dallas 5, 
Tex. for $24.75, postage and tax in- 
cluded. Name in gold is $1 extra. 
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Aero Products, St. Charles, Ill. 
one can obtain a new radio informa- 
tion service. Called the “Aero Radio 
Guide", this service carries full U. S. 
coverage of Omni, LF and ADF facili- 
ties; all airports with control towers or 
ILS and includes such general infor- 
mation as Weather Bureau and FAA 
information services. All information 
is keyed to WAC or Sectional charts. 
First year's service with revisions is 
$19.95; $12.95 renewal per year. 


4 IN EASY-TO-READ TYPE from 





IN PORTABLE RADIOS, Zenith's 

improved Navigator, Royal 780, 
with many refinements over its pred- 
ecessor is ready for the Christmas 
gift season. Transistorized, the Navi- 
gator brings in standard broadcasts; 
the 150-400 ke band for European 
long wave broadcasts, and the FAA 
L/F weather stations. It is, in addition, 
a standby navigation instrument of 
reliability; operates up to 350 hours 
on six type-C flashlight batteries. 
From all Zenith dealers, $99.95. 
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FOR CHRIS’'TMAS 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Items shown are believed to be good 


values. Companies listed guarantee immediate refund if you are not satisfied. 





RECHARGEABLE DRY SHAVER, 
just the thing for flyer or air trav- 
eler. An import, the “Accumen" does 
not require batteries or electric cord. 
To recharge just pull shaver apart and 
plug into any |10V or 220V AC out- 
let. One charge of its built-in storage 
cell is good for 14 to 18 shaves. In 
two-tone grey and white durable cas- 
ing, comp'ete with two spare bulbs, 
metal mirror and cleaning brush; 
$27.95 pp, Aviation Hobbies, 2165 
Jones Ave., Wantagh, N. Y. 





SOMETHING QUITE UNIQUE in 
computers is the Radio Navigator. 
Using color effectively, this computer 
offers an Automatic Direction Finder 
(ADF) Director on one side and on 
the opposite an Omni-Guide, which 
present pictorially any navigational 
situation to show the airplane's posi- 
tion relative to ground station, bear- 
ing or radial—and exactly what to do 
to intercept, or track To or From. 
Tradewind Corp., Box 1377, Amarillo, 
Tex. $12, with case. 
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AS THE PRO FLIES is a good 

bookshelf item, something for both 
novice and experienced pilot. By John 
R. Hoyt, former naval aviator and 
CAA {FAA} Aviation safety agent, 
the book is a collection of 24 articles, 
some of which have appeared in Fiy- 
ING, covering the elements of take-offs, 
landings, proper trim in flight, weath- 
er hazards, visual flight and the mag- 
netic compass, along with non-tech- 
nical explanations of instrument flight. 
McGraw Hill, New York, $4.95. 





A DUAL-RURPOSE flashlight—one 
4 which magnifies as it lights—would 
ease the job in flight planning or 
enroute navigation. Designed espe- 
cially for accurate illuminated exami- 
nation of charts is this Pike “Chart 
Reader" a flashlight attached to 
which is a magnifying glass, also 
equipped with a red light for night 
reading. Battery-powered, electric or 
both; from E. W. Pike & Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Battery-powered $9.50; 
electric $11.50; converter $4.95. 
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KANE AERO EQUIP'’T 


FORD PARKWAY 
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You are 


when you get your EDUCATION at 


PARKS 
COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


There's a future waiting for you when you 
choose Aviation as a career . . . and being 
a PARKSMAN adds to your prestige. 
PARKS offers to you the advantage of a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 3 years in- 
stead of 4... and there is no elimination 
of subjects. Classes are held for 45 weeks 
out of the year. Such an accelerated pro- 
gtam permits PARKSMEN to start their 
careers nearly 1 year sooner. 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in: 
Aeronautical Engineering 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in Aeronautics 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aeronautical Meteorology 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
(Air Force ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without interruption.) 
Non-degree courses available——CAA Ap- 
proved, A & E Mechanics —— 45 weeks cov- 
ering all phases of aircraft and engines. 
Flight courses—Private, Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Instructor and Multi-engine Ratings. 
All Parks Schooling is Approved for Vet- 
erans. Remember too, the PARKS faculty 
combines the talents of men holding ad- 
vanced academic degrees as well as éxperts 
from the aviation industry. 
PARKS offers only the most superior train- 
ing and because this is a fact . . . enjoys 
an enviable reputation around the world! 
31 YEARS OF AVIATION EDUCATION 


Sie” 
N 





GET THIS BOOK 
Page after page of pic- 
tures describe how PARKS 
students live and learn. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
NOW ! 








é te 
TOPS in AVIATION 








PARKS COLLEGE, HARPER HALL 
East St. Louis, Ill., Dept. 3129 
Please send View Book 
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MORE THAN A HOBBY is a 
good VHF receiver at home, office ry 
or airport. Nova Tech is manufactur- 
ing this 2-band VHF-AM unit, com- 
panion to its Air-O-Ear 3-band Model 
711-WN, which picks up all VHF 
broadcasts on the General Aviation 
Band, 108-130 me, plus all standard 
broadcasts. Just plug it into any wall 
socket and it receives up to a distance 
of 100 miles. An exclusive with Air 
Associates, Standard Products and 
their network of dealers for $79.95. 





TWIN THERMOS JUGS. <and- 

wich box and six cups, all neatly 

encased in leather or water repellent 
carrying case is one way to prepare 
for refreshments aloft or aground. Es- 
pecially handy for long flights is the 
quart size kit with two chrome-plated 
thermos and larger sandwich box—in 
red plaid case with stainless steel 
sandwich box, $22.59; in greenish 
brown fabric with plastic box $17.50. 
Pint size; in plaid, $12.50; in leather 
$20. At Abercrombie and Fitch, 45th 
and Madison, New York City. 


FLYING FINDS 


WEIGHT AND SPACE are two 

vital considerations for today's air 
traveler. At Abercrombie and Fitch, 
45th and Madison, New York, you will 
find this lightweight Twin Air, Jr. With 
zippered openings either side this 
case is arranged to carry a removable 
file in one compartment; overnight 
clothes in the other. It is even possi- 
ble to replace the file with the small- 
est of portable typewriters. In tan 
cowhide, $77. In cowhide trimmed 
brown canvas, $52.25, including tax. 





DIAL CK-| FOR WEATHER. The 

CK-! is a different type computer 
—a weather computer on which the 
pilot can dial in-flight weather haz- 
ards and read back recommended ac- 
tion for safe flight. On this com- 
puter's front side are found complete 
weather map and teletype symbols, all 
Frontal and Air Mass conditions. On 
the reverse, are types of thunder- 
storms and icing, causes, conditions 
and recommended procedures. Price 
$5 at all Jeppesen dealers. 






















FOR CHRIS’'TMAS 


TOO MANY BOOKS to choose 

from? A very timely book is 
Zweng's “Flying the Omnirange.” A 
pilot's guide to VOR and Victor Air- 
ways, this book includes the abc's of 
Omni. In non-technical terms it tells 
everything one needs to know about 
omnirange flying from take-off to 
landing; how to hold a course to or 
from a station; determine a fix and 
find your position when lost. $4, Pan 
American Navigation Service, 1202! 
Ventura Blvd., No. Hollywood, Calif. 





FOR THE ONE who has “> 
thing, we suggest the Rol-Ruler, a 
transparent ruler attached to a roller 
which does the job of two instruments 
—triangle and T-square. A time-saver 
in course plotting Rol-Ruler maintains 
parallel lines across the chart from 
course to compass rose without lifting 
the ruler. A spiral index window 
in roller automatically measures dis- 
tances from horizontal lines as close 
as 1/16 in. Rol-Ruler, Box 164, Rie- 
gelsville, Pa. $3.95 pp. 


NOVEL, NEW and practical—a 

pen that glows in the dark as it 
writes. The “Glo-Pen" a perfect gift 
for $4.95. A handsome ball point pen, 
with a clear lucite shielding around 
the pen point through which glows a 
shadowless light from a battery-pow- 
ered bulb within, it is useful in chart 
reading, writing in the dark or finding 
the ignition switch. The light turns on 
with a special switch, goes out when 
pen is retracted. From Air Associates 
and Jeppesen dealers. 





A SUBSCRIPTION to Fivine 
Magazine. It would be welcomed 

by any one interested in aviation. 
Now in its 3ist year, Firine, offers, 
month by month, the most compre- 
hensive coverage of aviation in all 
fields of interest—private flying, busi- 
ness flying, new equipment, and fea- 
tures designed to assist the reader to 
greater skill. $5 one year, $4 second, 
$3 each additional subscription. 434 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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NEW F.A.A. 


EXAM AIDS 
ALL NEW—LATEST QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS ON 
F.A.A. OPEN BOOK 
EXAMS—NOT REVISED— 
BUT ALL NEW— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


or your money back! 


Stedvec Aviation exams ore typical of the 
latest F.A.A. questions and are new texts— 
not just revi versions. 
= ONE: : 
. -Private Pilot .... $2.00 
...Commercial Pilot... $4.50 ORDER 
. Instrument Pilot $5.00 20° OFF 
Plight Instructor $5.00 
NOW-—GROUND SCHOOL MADE EASY WITH 
STADVEC AVIATION WHOME-STUDY CORRE- 
— a 
. .Private ilot—$1.50 per 
lesson—10 lessons a 4 # 
..Commercial Pilot — $1.60 COURSE 
per lesson—10 lessons 
.. Instrument Pilot—$1.75 per pr AF 
lesson—10 lessons 
GROUND SCHOOL WORK BOOKS 
$5.50 1. Complete Private Pilot Ground 
School all subjects course with 2 
somple FAA exams, Flite info 
Manval, Airman's Guide—maps 
..$6.50 2. Complete Commercial Pilot Ground 
School all subjects course with 2 
sample FAA exams, Flite info 
Manual, Airman's Guide—maps 
$7.50 3. Complete Instrument Pilot Ground 
hoo! Course all subjects—with 2 
somple FAA exoms—Flite info 
Manual, Airman’s Guide—maps 
ORDER ANY 220% OFF 
GOOD DEALS ON GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
Flite Info. Manual 
Path of Flight 
Facts of Flight 
Pilot Instruction Manvol 
Pilot's Radio Handbook 
Pilot's Weather Book 
Commercial Pilot Exam Guide 
Instrument Pilot Exam Guide 
Flight Instructor Exam Guide 
instrument Flight Instructors Exam Guide 
Airframe & Power Plant Mechanics Guide 
Personal Aircraft Inspection Manvol 
Flight Instructor Handbook 
AVIATION SUPPLIES 
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D-4 Air Force Time Distance Computer $ 80 
Warner Plotter Computers $3.50 
Warner Plotters $2.25 
ZWENG MANUALS 

Aeronautical Training $4.00 
Radio and Instrument Flying $5.00 
Flying the Omni Range $4.00 
Manvoal of the E68 Computer $3.00 
a Instructor $5.00 
Airline Transportation Pilot Rating $5.50 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanics Manval $5.00 
MERRELL BOOKS 

Private Pilot Exam Gvwide $1.25 
Private Pilot Ground School. $3.50 
Commercial Exom Guide. ... $5.00 
Your Instrument Rating , $5.00 
Civil Air Regulations . $1.25 
WORLD'S FINEST AVIATION TEXTS 

Practical Air Navigation—Lyon $3.00 
As The Pro Flies—Hoyt $4.95 
Golden Weather Book $1.00 


(Best Weather book yet) 

Civil Air Regulations i Flight Stondords— 
Aero Publishers 

ABCs of RADIO NAVIGATION $12.00 
(3 Fine Home Study Books 

YOUR SILVER NICKEL LAPEL PILOT WINGS 

Great for flying clubs and flight 


schools each $1.25 
FLIGHT TIME 
NOW—MULTI-ENGINE RATINGS IN TWIN 
APACHE—10 HOURS.......... $400.00 


INSTRUMENT TIME—$19.00 hour ‘59 Tri-Pocers 
—172 Cessnas 

GROUND SCHOOL — WRITTENS — GUARANTEE 
YOU PASS FAA EXAMS 

Private Pilot—! doy—$35.00—Tutoring—Complete 
Course plus books 

Commercial Pilot — 3 da - $50.00 — Tutoring — 
Complete Course— 

mapuane Pilot — 4 -—y — $75.00 — Tutoring — 

lete Course—Books 

GOVERNMENT APPROVED FLIGHT 


AND GROUND SCHOOL 


STADVEC AVIATION 


AKRON AIRPORT AKRON, OHIO 
PHONE REpublic 3-2512 
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NOVA-TECH TR-102A ... STILL $229 


STILL THE BEST BUY 
IN LIGHT PLANE VHF COMMUNICATIONS! 





DON'T FLY WITHOUT RADIO 
increase your flying safety. With the TR-102A 
you can radio 60 to 100 miles ahead for the 
weather at your destination. With VH 
EMERGENCY call brings immediate help. 


TR-102A 
COMPLETE 


$229 scone 


e a telephone...” 


TRIED AND PROVEN—The TR-102A is tried and 
proven. It is TYPE ACCEPTED BY THE FCC. More 
than 2,000 are giving completely reliable service 
in every type of aircraft in every state of the 
Union and in 17 foreign countries. 
LOW COST—Every pilot can afford the TR-102A 
VHF Communications System at the low price of 
$229. Budget terms are available. Price includes 
transceiver, power supply, whip antenna, 2 
crystals, all cables, and full factory warranty. 
A PRECISION INSTRUMENT—23 channel VHF 
transmitter . . . long range VHF receiver tunes 
108 to 128 MC... compact and light weight 
. . . performs satisfactorily in planes with un- 
shielded ignition . generator not necessary 
operates in fabric planes. COMES COMPLETE 
AND READY TO INSTALL IN YOUR PLANE. Two 
crystals (121.5 Emergency and 122.5 Tower) are 
installed and adjusted in the set. Room for 21 
more. Additional crystals installed, $10 each. 








BUDGET TERMS 


A first payment of 20% will deliver the TR-102A 
or the deluxe new NOVA/STAR. 12 months on 
the balance. Ne collateral is required; your 
signature is sufficient for immediate delivery. 








Introducing the Deluxe New 


nova/Star 


VHF Communications System 


The same rugged construction and proven 
performance of the famous TR-102A . 
PLUS these great features found in the 
most expensive equipment made: 


WHISTLE TUNING—provides one positive 
crystal calibrated tuning. Puts you in- 
stantly on the exact frequency you wish 
to receive on. 


NOVA/SONIC SOUND SYSTEM with cabin 
speaker—gives the pilot loud and clear 
reception regardiess of cabin noise or 
ignition noise. 


TEN CRYSTALS—instalied and adjusted. 
Provision for 13 more. Tower—122.5, 
122.6, 122.7; Radio—122.1, 122.3; UNI- 
COM—122.8, 123.0; Ground Control— 
121.7, 121 9; Emergency—121.5. 


BUILT-IN INTERPHONE—SYSTEM ALSO IN- 
CLUDES POWER SUPPLY, WHIP ANTENNA, 
AWD ALL CABLES. READY TO INSTALL. 





IRON-CLAD MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 








diately airmail a complete refund. 
NOVA-TECH, INC., 1721 


[) TR-102A VHF Communications system 
C) Ground Control 12 


CD ! enclese full payment $_ 
NAME. 


If you are not completely delighted with your TR-102A or NOVA/STAR . . . 
entirely satisfied for any reason, return it to the factory within 10 days and we will imme- 


Install the fo’ ats cache 
min? A Tower 122.6 
() Ground Control 121.9 () Tower 122.7 


() NOVA/STAR VHF Communications System.............-2-00000+ S385 
C) Send €.0.0. () Budget Terms. | enclose 20%. 





if you are not 


Sepulveda Bivd., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
PLEASE SHIP THE FOLLOWING ITEMS WITH 10 DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE: 


Abeta $229 CO) 12 Volt 2 6 Volt 
0) UNICOM 123.0 > :UNICOM 122.8 
[) FAA Radio 122.1 (5) FAA Radio 122.3 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


(Continued from page 18) 


SA-16 amphibians as they fly through the 
stormy sky that blankets a boiling sea 
below, and the wives and sweethearts of 
the crews gathered at Base Operations. 

Word that one of the amphibians has 
crashed (no one knows which of the two) 
builds the scene at the base into near 
hysteria and suspense. 

Aboard the SA-16s events are described 
with cold realism, dramatic detail and 
authenticity which Arnold (who lived 
and flew a year with Air Rescue Service) 
is well qualified to relate. One amphibian 
is ripped apart in a landing attempt on 
the mountainous waves near the falter- 
ing lifeboat and sinks immediately with 
all aboard. 

Another attempt is made by the second 
craft, culminating in a unique series of 
events and a difficult decision by the air- 
craft commander. It involves jumping a 
paramedic into the shark-infested waters 
and a landing some ten miles away where 
the sea swells are smaller, taxiing to the 
lifeboat marked by the paramedic’s flares. 

The story’s crescendo is climaxed by 
the hair-splitting success and return flight 
to Ashiya with the near-dead Japanese 
survivors aboard. Five American lives 
have been traded for five Japanese lives. 

Arnold draws a broad, sweeping pic- 
ture of the Air Rescue Mission and its 
activities since WW II. Despite the occa- 
sional flamboyant “Hollywood-itis” in the 
text, the book brings good reading enter- 
tainment and carries a meaningful mes- 
sage. 





HELICOPTERS AND AUTOGYROS OF THE 
WORLD, by Paul M. Lambermont and 
Anthony Pirie, with foreword by Igor I. 
Sikorsky (Philosophical Library, $10). 


An illustrated encyclopedic-reference 
presenting more than 425 helicopters and 
autogyros of many nations, outlining 
their technical details, design, construc- 
tion specifications and operational per- 
formances. Includes discussion on the 
limitless future possibilities of the rotary 
wing aircraft in the jet age, based upon 
its unique operational capabilities. 





FOR THE YOUNG ADULT 


THE STORY OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE, by 
Robert D. Loomis (Random House, $1.75) 


A new addition to the Landmark Series 
chronicling the history of the USAF in 
terms of its proud record, its great heroes 
and leaders who have pioneered the fron- 
tiers of the air and space. 





JET PILOT OVERSEAS, by Henry B. Lent 
(Macmillan, $3) 


The second in Lent’s jet pilot series, 
this one tells the authentic story of a 
young AF pilot just out of training and 
in his first combat assignment overseas. 





OUR SPACE AGE JETS, by C. B. Colby 

a aig ee! pe 
Picture story of U. S. military jets. 
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by STANDARD OIL 





PIANWE FAX 


COMPANY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


Traffic is Tough in Avalon Bay 


There’s a holiday air about Avalon Bay. The motor 
launches, moored boats and sailing ships make a pictur- 
esque sight at this famous Catalina Island resort. But 
when you're taxiing a big Grumman amphibian here, 
you take it slow and easy to thread your way through 
the traffic. 


Avalon Air Transport, flying a virtual commute service 
between Long Beach and Catalina, has made more than 
16,000 over-the-water crossings. And in order to main- 
tain extremely low water-taxi-speed, their planes are 
set for subnormal idling speed of 400 rpm. Yet AAT’s 


Chief Pilot and co-owner, Captain Dick Probert says, 
“We've had absolutely no trouble with plug fouling or 
sticky rings. RPM Aviation Oil gives our engines extra 
protection against this abnormal wear.” 


“We also use Chevron Aviation Gasoline in all our planes 
Our flying consists mainly of punishing full-power water 
take-offs and landings, and we find that Chevron insures 
maximum power and performance, When you’re flying 
as many as 25,000 passengers a month, you've got to be 
sure of your plane and your fuel.” Chevron Aviation pro- 
ducts can give you top-flight performance too. Try them 











TIP OF THE MONTH 


When flying over open water, 
you’ll often find a narrow 
cushion of calm air approxi- 
mately 90 feet above the sur- 
face. Known as the T-Effect, 

it has helped pilots stretch fuel 
by increasing airspeed 
in emergency situations. 


We take better care of your plane 





T.M.'s "RPM," “'Chewon,"’ “Plane Fax,"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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In just eight years of prod 


this fine aircraft has 


executives, presidents 
around the globe. 
Aero Commander 


and speed, 











THE LIGHTPLANE, pictured above, 
was originally designed and built by 
Cesar Boreo of Morteros, Argentina 
as a home construction project. 
Called Aero Boreo 95, it is now in 


production by Aero Talleres Boreo 
of the same city. Capable of carry- 
ing three, it has a top speed of 125 
mph, cruises at 102 mph and stalls 
at 26 mph. Powered by a 95-hp Con- 
tinental, it becomes airborne in 700 
feet at full gross load. 





FROM ABROAD 








Looking just like a full-fledged 
helicopter, the Bolkow Heli-Trainer 
is actually a practical flight simulator 
for training helicopter pilots. De- 
signed in Germany, it will be built 
here by Hiller Aircraft Corp. of Pa- 
lo Alto, Calif. Embodying all the 
characteristics of a helicopter but 
costing radically less than electronic- 
simulators, now in use, the captive 
*copter is expected to save consider- 
ably the cost of pilot training. 


























Is Alaska Expendable? 


(Continued from page 31) 


scene rather than improve it. All they 
want and need are the modern weapons. 
The aim manpowerwise is to hold house- 
keeping and service personnel to the ab- 
solute minimum. 

What would such weapons do? 

All 26 bases of the USSR’s Siberian 


| peninsula, the closest point of which is 


less than 60 miles from Alaskan real 


| estate, can be blanketed by these manned 





and unmanned weapons. 

Tacticians illustrate their point by 
drawing a radius of 1,500 miles, the effec- 
tive range of IRBM missiles such as the 
Douglas Thor, with a focal point at Mt. 
McKinley. The are encompasses all of the 
Siberian coast, including the Bering Sea 
and the easternmost reaches of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The one-man bombers of the Republic 
F-105 type can range far and wide around 
this arc. They can provide combat flexi- 
bility and observation capability, both of 


which are musts for watchdog forces at 
this sensitive polar position. Utilizing in- 
flight refueling, the supersonic F-105 has 
a penetration capability of more than 800 
miles—it flew nonstop from Eielson AFB 
to Eglin AFB, Fila., a distance of 3,850 
miles and averaged 700 mph. 

Again the military men estimate that 
the first provocation or hot war action 
would trigger retaliatory strikes upon all 
Siberian bases within 20 minutes. They 
say the firing of U.S.-based missiles and 
launching of manned nuclear bombers 
would require three to four hours to 
reach the targets—much too long to stop 
second and third wave missile or bomber 
assaults upon U‘S. industrial centers. 

Although the Air Force’s Armstrong 
asks only for IRBMs and one-man bomb- 
ers, others carry his appeal further by 
calling for Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
siles (ICBMs) such as the SAC-manned 
Atlas and the forthcoming USAF Minute- 
man. 

Their thinking is based upon simple, 
basic measurements of strike distances 
(Continued on page 66) 
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“FOR THE PILOT WHO HAS ALMOST 









| © Flight Courses OA & B Mechanic Course | 





EVERYTHING” 


If you appreciate perfection of detail, you will be proud 
to own our new and improved radial engine cuff link 
‘set. Exact in every detail from its splined shaft down to 
practically every nut and bolt, the cuff links are avail- 
abie in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Also available in sterling silver at $12.50 the 





CUFF LINKS... $5.00 
Gold or Silver Rhodium 


pair or 14K Gold filled at $18.00. The tie bar is an 
authentic replica of a constant speed propeller and is cempeenats ,° tras 





available in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Sterling silver $5.00, 14K gold filled $7.00. 
Prices include 10% federal tax and postage. 


Special discounts to flying clubs and business firms on 2 
quantity orders. Write for free brochure of other 
pilot gifts amd accessories. . 

$24.75 


VFR MAP CASE fiefs tx 
© Designed specifically for the Private Pilot,’ ‘dee. 
@ Fits easily in Un coca ot SO , | 

e@ Rigid Construction @ Top Grain Cowhide 

© Your choice of biack or ginger. ~S. 


ing in this 
Seen Mee 1k” map ton. eos 
folds back he cub aeen. xa 


for sun lasses, computer and plotter. - 
Sections for t if 
Directory, Sectional | 
Charts. i 


PROPELLER TIE BAR... $3.00 
Gold or Silver Rhodium ~ 
The set $7.50. Postage and tax included in above prices 
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NEEDS Yyou!! 


IMMEDIATE ENROLLMENT IN 
C. A.A. CERTIFIED CAREERS 


3 MECHANIC TRAINING 
P< FLIGHT TRAINING 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTION IN ALL PHASES 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
V. A. Approved « Free Job Placement 


FREE BOOKLET 'F 








DEATH VALLEY RESORTS 


Pilots enjoy Fred Harvey’s Furnace 
Creek Inn and Ranch. Deluxe vacation 
accommodations at modest European 
or American Plan rates. 


e Adjacent to Furnace Creek Airport 

e Lat. 37°, 28’, Long. 116°, 52’, 30” 
© 3600’ bituminous air strip. 
e Tie-down facilities. 

e Special plans for group flights. 





mR pS SCY FURNAG CREEK 
aes - “GS INN ~~ RANG 


| 
I 
Contact FRED HARVEY 
| 530 West Gth Street 
Los Angeles, California 
Phone —MAdison 7-8048 
In San Francisco— EX 7-2717 
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(Continued from page 64) 
from Alaska’s top of the world location. 

A 5,500-mile ICBM strike umbrella can 
blanket all of Russia and Asia under its 
deadly range: Moscow is about 4,200 
miles across the polar region from Fair- 
banks; Peiping, China is about 3,200 miles. 

Most of the potential trouble areas of 
the world can be reached by existing 
ICBM weapons, if launched from polar 
state missile pads. 

The pundits also remind us that the 
Red Siberian bases either possess or will 
soon have the same deadly capability. 
Washington, Miami, St. Louis, Omaha, 
San Francisco and Seattle, all fall within 
range of Red ICBMs and long range jet 
bombers. 

The south-48 states can be dominated 
by Red weapons if adequate retaliatory 
threats are not placed in Alaska to make 
the cost too high for the Reds to risk a 
straight stateside attack. 

All of these proposals provide compel- 
ling reasons for a new look at Alaska’s 
place in our family plan for defense. Be- 
cause, to lose Alaska through neglect 
would be forfeiting our own birthright to 
freedom. Failure to give it modern weap- 
ons would surely endanger our present 
investment and would convince our 
northern neighbors that we “southerners” 
do in truth consider them expendable. 
There are other fringe items of a plus na- 
ture which proponents submit for evalua- 
tion. 

First is the matter of Alaska being our 
own real estate. There are no complica- 
tions like those encountered by placing 
missile pads within other countries, such 
as English bases for the Thor missile. 

On this point, it is said, “We can fire 
the instant free world safety is threatened 
and the hot line says ‘Go!’ ” s. 

This fact alone is considered by some 
students on the political scene to be a 
strong deterrent force to the Reds. Alas- 
ka’s closeness, its freedom of action, is 
bound to “water down” Siberian arsenal 
potency for surprise global action. 

What about costs of Alaskan missile 


| bases, compared with great circle route 


locations? 
General Armstrong reports that initial 
costs would be higher in Alaska than they 


| would in other countries that are recep- 


tive to our missile stations. However, 
maintenance and logistics costs would be 
lower. This latter advantage puts Alaska 
in the economy column for the long haul. 

Cash outlay for logistic support is esti- 
mated to be one-third that of the Far East 
launching pads and two-fifths the cost of 
European installations. 

Transportation time is shorter from US. 
depots to Alaskan stations. This would 
afford shorter missile pipelines and re- 
duced stockpiling of expensive and sensi- 
tive materials. 

Another Alaskan consideration for mis- 
sile sites, over any other U.S. or friendly 
country, is one having to do with com- 
munity noise and civic discomforts. Alas- 
kans agree with Anchorage leader Hid- 
dleston that “there’s plenty of room here. 
Missile bases can be located in our state 
without harassment or danger to our com- 
munities.” 


(Continued on page 68) 
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‘* ..a sense 


of freedom 
such as 
man never 


dreamed ”’ 


The Airman’s World 
$9.95 


by Gill Robb Wilson 


The Airman’s World is a big handsome volume you will 
want to own...a work so unique in aviation literature, it 
will become one of your prized possessions. For if you 
have ever flown, or wanted to fly, you will find great pleas- 
ure in reading such beautifully written passages as... 
“And if this seems strange to you who have never looked 
at the moon through a climbing propeller, or heard the 
music of the spheres—come see and hear and doubt no 
more.” 
In this memorable portrait of the world of the sky, airman 
Wilson fondly reminisces on more than forty years of fly- 
ing...the first-half century of powered flight...the goggles, 


A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Gill Robb Wilson was a pilot with the 
French Escadrille 66 in World War I, 
president of the U. S. Air Force Ass’n, 
president and organizer of many flying 
groups...and is now the noted editor 
= and publisher of Flying magazine. He 
learned to fly just after the Wright brothers successfully propelled 
their flying machine above the ground, and has been one of the 
leading figures in aviation ever since. In his book, author Wilson 
conveys the feelings known only by men who are at home in the 
sky, and explains this exaiting sensation to those who have never 
flown. 
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starting booster and the Jenny Immelman...an era gone by 
...the loneliness...peering down at the majesty of a snow- 
capped peak...cruising high above a sunkissed valley... 
the pride...the humility—in deep-felt words you will never 
forget. Page after page of superb photographs, taken from 
aloft, will capture your interest and imagination for hours 
on end...for years to come. 


Only a limited number of first edition copies of The 
Airman’s World are available, so orders will be filled by 
date of receipt, until the supply is depleted. To be sure of 
having this outstanding book in your library, mail the 
coupon below, today. 


Flying Book Service 

434 South Wabash Avenue « Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of THE AIRMAN’S WORLD, at only $2.95. I 
understand that if I enclose payment with my order, you will pay the 
postage. If I choose to be billed, the actual postage charge will be 
added to my invoice. 


“+ j a 


$ ©) Please bill me. 
(We pay the postage.) 


(You pay the postage.) 





Name 





Please print clearly 
Address 





Zone State 


City. 


7 





CN.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 


6 
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PUT Money in the bank! 


You put money back 
into the bank every 
time you buy aircraft and 
ground station communica- 
tions equipment from Florida Air- 
craft Radio & Marine, Inc. 






You don't just buy new radio equipment or new and 
used surplus equipment ... always available is an 
inventory of spare parts valued at well over a million 
dollars, kept up-to-date in a 40,000 sq. ft. building 
adjacent to the Miami International Airport. 


You save money because the cost is less than the 
original manufacturer’s price, and because you have 
the confidence that the equipment can be supplied, 
if necessary, by the required spare parts for the next 
5 to 10 years! Export-Import Permit #3108. 





A.R.M. SERVICE CORPORATION 
Skilled technicians — supplied with the very best 
of test equipment — completely “tear down" and 
re-build your units, whether one or a dozen. Each 
specializes in OMNI, A.D.F., V.H.F., H.F. A.R.M,. 
is FAA (CAA) Approved Repair Station +3653. 


FLORIDA AIRCRAFT RADIO & MARINE, INC. 





W.C. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 


f es MAILING ADDRESS: 5365 N.W. 36th Street, Miami Springs, Florida, U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: AIRADIOMAR + Desk-Fax BOT + Tel: TUxedo 8-4614, 8-4615 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR: Aircraft Radio Corp. + Bussman Fuses * Tung-Sol + Dayton Aircraft Products + Johnson 
insulator * American Lave « Erie Resistor * Sprague Condenser + Fed T& T + National « Amperex + EIMAC 


Plastoid Corp. (wire) « American Pamcor Corp. + General Electric (tubes) * Tempo (points) 


OUR RECOMMENDATIONS ARE OUR ACCOUNTS WHICH ARE WORLD-WIDE 


WE CAN COMPLETELY SERVICE YOUR ACCOUNT 


_ én all_ respects, eliminating brokers, packers and forwarders 
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(Continued from page 66) 

Hiddleston backs up his claim with 
facts: “Our population is so smal]—243,000 
of which one-third is military—and our 
state is so large (larger than Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Montana combined) that we'd 
probably never know they’re here.” 

Hiddleston and his foresighted fellow 
citizens point to another reason that 
should bring Alaska higher on the prior- 
ity list for protection. They claim that 
trends in jet air travel today forecast 
Anchorage and Fairbanks as traffic cen- 
ters for Polar air routes. Already, the 
commercial airports in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks are in demand as stopover 
centers for jet liners from the U.S. to 
Asia, Europe and eventually via Russia, 
to India and the Middle East. Air France 
plans to use Anchorage for its west coast 
to Europe flights, next spring. 

In summary, here are the reasons why 
military and civilian leaders believe Alas- 
ka is our best and most strategic location 
for well dispersed missile launching pads 
and manned nuclear bomber bases: 

e They will disrupt Soviet capability to 
stage an offensive attack upon Alaska and 
the U.S. from northwest Siberia. 

e They will complicate the best and most 
simple strategy of the Reds and force the 
employment of a more complex attack 
operation. 

e They will reduce retaliatory time 
against Siberian forces from four hours 
to 30 minutes. 

e They will support the national defense 
objective by providing faster, better and 
cheaper defense structures than is now 
possible with missile launching centers lo- 
cated in countries other than our own. 

@ Their location there will ease the ten- 
sions due to missile launching sites and 
nuclear aircraft bases being locatéd in 
heavily populated areas where public and 
political opposition may be present. 

@ They will help guarantee the security 
of Alaska and thus protect the expensive 
early warning detection and communi- 
cations network which means so much to 
the preservation of a pattern for security. 


e And with Alaska destined to become 
the gateway to polar Air Passage—like 
the Panama and Suez Canals—this cross- 
roads of world air routes needs to be pre- 
served for unrestricted worid trade. 


It is self-evident again that Alaska is 
our “Alarm Clock.” This new state holds 
a high place in our future. 

A long line of military leaders, men 
with such names as Arnold and Mitchell, 
have by their statements supported the 
views of General Armstrong and others, 
long before this world envisioned inter- 
continental ballistics missiles and nuclear 
weapons. 

In fact, in 1935, when General Billy 
Mitchell was fighting the cause for global 
air power as the key to world peace, he 
said, “Whoever holds Alaska, holds the 
world.” 

Alaska is a natural bastion for freedom 
at the top of the world. Whether this land 
of the midnight sun harbors friendly arms 
for peace or unfriendly arms of the in- 
vader is a matter for us to decide. 

Is Alaska expendable? END 
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Instrument 
Instructor 


$5.00 
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ORDER BLANK 


Box 8098-B * Municipal Airport 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gentlemen: 


Indicated below are the Questionaires that | desire to order to take advantage 
of your Free Christmas Offer. | understand that | should select my free Question- 
aires and list them below opposite Questionaires ordered. For instance, if | order- 
ed three $5.00 Questionaires | may select three free Questionaires. | also under- 
stand that if | am not completely satisfied | will return the Questionaires for full 


DURING DECEMBER 
WE WILL GIVE YOU 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


ONE ADDITIONAL ROSS 
QUESTIONNAIRE WITH 
EACH QUESTIONNAIRE 

PURCHASED 


(There is a Ross 
Guaranteed Questionnaire 
for Every Rating) 























refund. 
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City. — 


C) Payment enclosed. Ship postpaid. 
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sisting of all 10 Ross Aero- 
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NEW JACOBS | 


ENGINE | 
SERVICE PLAN! 








WORLD-WIDE 








NOW JACOBS — world-famous for its air- 
craft engines for 25 years — announces 
its new flexible ENGINE SERVICE PLAN for 
owners, operators; and governments in all 
countries of the Free World. The PLAN 
consists of these major elements. Check 
those services which best fit your needs: 


1 Option to turn in your old engine for a 
new dependable Jacobs engine — factory-built 
as only Jacobs can build them. 


Option to turn in your old engine for a 
reconditioned, guaranteed Jacobs engine or 
other famous make engine. 


Option to contract with Jacobs for a com- 


plete one-year’s service that includes periodic 
inspections and overhaul (highly recommended 
for economy and value). 


4 Cumplete overhau! service for Lycoming, | 
r 


anklin, Continental, and other well-known 
engines. 


Complete financing of your engine over- 
haul changes by Jacobs at convenient terms 
(offered within continental limits of U.S. only). 
Jacob's long experience as a quality engine 
manufacturer plus its modern factory and over- 
haul facilities permit it to offer this unusual 
plan. To learn full details check items above 
that match your interests and mail ad te us. 


JACOBS 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Qualify now for a future in the air- 
craft industry. Secure the F.A.A. air- 
frame and powerplant mechanics li- 
cense at this approved school. A.M.S. 
training highly recognized by the air- 
craft industry since 1946. Can lead 
to flight engineer at $750.00 per 
month. Learn by actual experience. 
Jet engines included. Write for free 
booklet. Day and night classes. 

















CANADIAN CARGO 
TRANSPORTS 


U. S. ARMY has recently accepted 
delivery of its first DHC-4 Caribou, 
twin engine STOL transport manu- 
factured by de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada. Designated YAC-1, the air- 
plane can operate from small, rough 
fields, becoming airborne in 540 feet. 
Upswept tail permits easy loading of 
bulky cargo and vehicles. 

Another Canadian aircraft in the 
news is the Canadair 44, turboprop 
cargo transport, shown below, largest 
airplane ever built in Canada. Shown 












here is the side loading version, 12 
of which will go to RCAF. Fifteen, 
on order by two U. S. cargo carriers, 
will have swing tail, rear loading. 














Transition to Turbines 
(Continued from page 43) 


Rolls-Royce reports that Dart overhauls 
are being carried out by Capital Airlines 
in Washington, D. C., and by Continental 
Airlines in Denver, Col. These centers are 
wholly engaged in overhaul of scheduled 
airline engines but, in some cases, they 
will provide limited service to B-Plane 
owners, In fact, Capital has a complete 
Viscount operating and maintenance leas- 
ing agreement with United States Steel 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In addition, Rolls has signed agreements 
with Pacific Airmotive Corporation at 
Burbank, Calif.. and Airwork Corpora- 
tion at Millville, N. J., for establishment 
of overhaul and maintenance shops at 
these two regional locations. This action 
is welcomed by non-scheduled operators 
and places experienced support facilities 
“next door” to operations hangars. 

Other licensed and independent over- 
haul bases are in the process of study and 
negotiation. When the market requires it, 
Rolls plans one for Miami, Fla., to serve 
the southeast area, and another for the 
Midwest. 

In addition to the U. S. located facilities, 


Rolls-Royce’s own Montreal shop and that 
of Trans-Canada Airlines, at Winnipeg, 
help broaden the engine support base. 
Rolls is also building its own repair and 
overhaul base at Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
serve the South American Dart users. 
Rolls guarantees spare parts delivery 
within 30 days from receipt of order. This 
applies to all engine parts and accessories 
of its manufacture, as well as to certain 
vendor items. 

David Boyd, director of manufacturing 
at Rolls’ Montreal plant, pinpoints his 
company’s policy as being non-competi- 
tive with approved engine overhaul and 
servicing organizations. Since these com- 
panies “help extend our front door serv- 
ice to Rolls engine users,” he says, “our 
aim is to cover expenses only, to help 
them broaden new engine sales through 
better service.” 

The Montreal plant, a highly flexible 
facility, is currently doing overhaul on 
the Dart 6 and 7 and Westinghouse J-34. 
One of the three assembly lines will be 
converted to the new 6,000-hp class Tyne, 
turboprop engine that will power military 
and commercial versions of Canadair’s 
CL-44 transport. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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MORE MONEY.. 


£ sab: 


...and YOU can start earning 


At no time in history have the rewards been so 
great, the future so challenging, for young men 
with Technological Training. 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE has graduated thou- 
sands of young men who are now holding positions 
of importance with leading companies. They are 
engaged in such fascinating fields of the SPACE 
AGE as: missiles; rockets; manned and unmanned 
aircraft; industrial automation; automatic guid- 
ance systems; electronic computers; control and 












Mail this coupon TODAY for 
free catalog and complete information. 
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COURSES APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS 


be em eem an an am am ener ener aran aman 



































safety systems; celestial exploration projects; etc. 


EARN A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
You can graduate from Northrop’s Engineering 
Technology Courses in just two years, or if you 
elect, you may continue your study an additional 
year and earn a B.S. Degree in the fields of Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Electronics Engineering, or 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering. 


ACT NOW — FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW! 


Northrop 
Institute 


of Technology 
(Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 


1127 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 





NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1127 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 

[) Aeronautical Engineering Technology 


a 








[} Electronic Engineering Technology 

[) Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 

() Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 

[) Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 
Name 12S eae Se eee aT 
Address 7 — ——————— 
City = Zone___ EEE 





Veteran's Check here [) for Special Veteran Training information. 


in just two short years! 








INTERESTED IN BUYING, SELLING OR TRADING 
then contact COMBS 


e@ Highest trade-in allowance—lowest trade difference 


@ Delivery and financing anywhere in the country 
2 Highest cash prices—we pick up with check in hand 


Si ey iced ceennecinticalindibatcieines 


Tee a re See 





HANGAR 7, STAPLETON AIRFIELD, DENVER 7, COLORADO 





Call-Collect 


WE BUY 
AIRPLANES 


CASH CONVERSATION 


Twins- 
For — Single 
Engine 


VEST AIRCRAFT CO. 


EM 6-2663 Denver 17, Colo. 
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GENUINE 
NAVY INTERMEDIATE 
PILOT JACKET 


Brand new Genuine 
dark brown Goatskin 
leather with zippered 
front. Bi-swing back, 
two patch pockets, one 
inside snap pock- 
et. Mouton fur 
collar. Rayon 
lined. 100% wool 
cuffs and waist- 
band. The finest 
jacket made. 


34 te 46 — $35.00 
48 to 50 -— $38.50 
State Size Wanted . 
NAVY FLYING SUIT, new, summer cotton 
twill Khaki, fire resistant, give chest, 
height and weight measurements. $19.25. 
A2 ARMY FLIGHT JACKET, new, select 
dark brown goatskin leather, brown rayon 
lined, zippered, elastic knit waistband and 
_— 86 to 46, $21.75, 48 and 50, $24.00, 









. S. AIR FORCE NEW CWU 1/P WINTER 
rivine SUIT, heavy sage green nylon 
outer shell, wool back rayon lining, bullt- 
in hood zippered in collar—send chest, 
height, and weight measurements. $39.95. 
U. S. AIR FORCE K28B FLYING SUITS, 
new, sage green cotton byrd cloth, latest 
issue, give chest, height and weight meas- 
urements. $18.25. 

B3A—SUMMER gogrid oteve. dark 
brown kid, sizes 7 to 11. $4.60. 
NAVY 8B3A, cream sis Neaty size 8 eitel $4.00. 


Shipped ppd. if remittance accompanies order. 


FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES 60. 
1639-45 W. Wolfram St. Chicago 13, Il. 

















(Continued from page 70) 

At present there are about 750 Darts in 
service in North America, many of them 
with Viscount-equipped airlines such as 
Capital, Northeast and Continental in the 
U. S. and Trans-Canada in the Dominion. 
These carriers have accumulated 50 per 
cent of the ten-million hours of Dart op- 
erating time to date. 

Now, however, local service carriers 
and business transport operating experi- 
ence is mounting daily. The increasing 
number of Dart-powered transports will 
have a marked effect upon 1960 figures. 

More than 70 Dart-powered twin-en- 
gined planes by Fairchild and Grumman 
will be operating by the end of this year. 
The majority are performing high daily 
utilization for local service carriers, of 
which ten are located in North America. 
The remainder are business operated 
planes where the day to day flying rate is 
not as high. 

At the moment, Rolls-Royce believes its 
own shop, the existing trunk airline facili- 
ties and those of Pacific Airmotive Corpo- 
ration and Airwork are sufficient to 
handle the overhaul traffic and to render 
adequate service. As the requirement in- 
creases, licensed shops will be designated 
in Miami and the southwest. 

Rolls-Royce management says its single 
most important function at this time is to 
concentrate on proper training of air 
crews and ground maintenance and serv- 
icing personnel. This it has done since 
the beginning of the program, and more 
than 1,000 “students” have been processed 
through its school at Montreal. 

The convenience factor will be avail- 
able for U. S. corporate and business op- 
erators as soon as PAC and Airwork have 
completed their engine spare parts inven- 
tory. They will also carry spare engines 
to reduce en route shipping time to opera- 
tors. PAC and Airwork hope that their 
investment of thousands of dollars in Dart 
tools and equipment will bring business 
from local service airline operators using 
Dart engines. 

To date, neither PAC nor Airwork has 
completed installation of tools and equip- 
ment. Both intend to be operational soon 
after the first of the year, long before Dart 
engines with corporate operators begin to 
approach the upper limit of the first be- 
tween-overhaul period. 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation has one 
of the most complete independent engine, 
propeller and airframe maintenance fa- 
cilities in the country. It is an approved 
engine maintenance and repair shop for 
Pratt and Whitney piston and gas turbine 
engines. 

About $250,000 is being invested in tur- 
boprop tools and equipment, to facilitate 
Dart overhaul at the rate of one per day. 

PAC’s engine division has been over- 
hauling Pratt and Whitney J-57, JT3 and 
JT4 engines at the rate of one a week and 
will soon shift to one a day. The first JT-3 
for a Continental Airlines 707 was proc- 
essed during August and the flow of these 
engines has accelerated since PAC also 
serves as the reciprocal and gas turbine 
overhaul and maintenance center for 
West Coast manufacturers such as Doug- 
las, Lockheed and Boeing. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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j The Air Force pilot or navigator is a man of many 
talents. He is, first of all, a master of the skies — and 
no finer exists. In addition, he has a firm background 
in astro-navigation, electronics, engineering and 
allied fields. Then, too, he must show outstanding 
qualities of leadership, initiative and self-reliance. 
In short, he is a man eminently prepared for an 


important future in the new Age of Space. Find out 
today if you can qualify as an Air Force pilot or 
navigator. Mail the coupon below now. 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TODAY 
Aviation Cadet Information, Dept. AF-912 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me details on my opportunities as an Aviation Cadet in the U.S. Air Force. I am singk 


between the ages of 19 and 26'4, and a resident of the U.S. or possessions. I am interested in 
. O Pilot O Navigator training. 
Name , 


U.S. AIR FORCE Street ~ 
AVIATION CADET PROGRAM City Zone State 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 


INDEPENDENT UNDERWRITER 


OF PRIVATELY OWNED 
AND BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Life Insurance Company of North America . 








ELIMINATE 
DYNAMOTOR 
TROUBLES 





@ «in LOW COST SIE 


TRANSISTORIZED 
POWER SUPPLIES 


SIE TPC-18 (12 volt) and TPC-19 (24 volt) 
Power Supplies replace D-10A Aircraft 
dynamotors with a low drain source specifi- 
cally designed to provide reliable power for 
use with communications and navigation 
equipment. 

The absence of moving parts in SIE Power 
Supplies eliminates warmup . . . insures 
long life and from environmental 
problems. The lightweight (1.1 Ibs.) units 
are plugged-in in place of a dynamotor in 
seconds, and are fully protected against 
overload and shorts. 

Distributorships available. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 

P. O. Box 22187 


10201 Westheimer Rd. 
Houston 27, Texas 























FIXED PITCH METAL 
CAA approved up to 165 hp 
Also available from Sensenich ... 
FIXED PITCH WOOD 
CAA approved up te 225 hp 
TEST CLUBS up to 3000 hp 
Sensenich 


nearest 
or dealer or contact the plant. 


Ont Phopellens 














(Continued from page 72) 

It has contracted with Standard Oil 
Company of California for overhaul of 
its Viscount Dart engines. 

Pacific Airmotive points to its compre- 
hensive airframe and transport services 
as the natural back-up to its engine over- 
haul work. 

The company is sales and service dis- 
tributor for the Grumman Gulfstream and 
by early fall had sold 11 of these Dart- 
powered planes to business users. It has 
already completed interiors and other 
special modification work for owners of 
Fairchild F-27 aircraft. It is a prime modi- 
fication center for conversion of Convairs 
to turboprop power. The latter includes 
an agreement with Allison Division of 
General Motors to perform all of its Con- 
vair 340-440 conversion to Allison power. 

Another step in the development of this 

overall corporate plane service and main- 
tenance capability was announced by 
PAC recently when it purchased the 
Cochran Aviation facilities and services 
located at Oakland, Calif.,, municipal air- 
port. This was done to complete the full 
range of services to business operators of 
all types of planes. The Cochran purchase 
included West Coast sales rights to the 
Beech line of aircraft. 
. Airwork Corporation is a relative new- 
comer to the engine overhaul business. It 
has gained wide acceptance for workman- 
ship since setting up shop in 1946 at Mill- 
ville, New Jersey’s war surplus airport. It 
has processed more than 8,000 engines 
through overhaul including all varieties 
of powerplants ranging from Pratt and 
Whitney, Wright, Continental and Jacobs 
radials to Continental and Lycoming lines 
of horizontally opposed engines. 

The Millville facility, employing 350 and 
comprising about 50,000 square feet of 
modern well equipped work area, is de- 
voted exclusively to engine and engine 
accessory overhaul operations. It also has 
a reciprocal and T-prop accessory over- 
haul plant at Miami which specializes in 
Allison 501-D 13 T-Prop control systems. 
Other sales and service offices are located 
at Washington, D. ©. Newark, N. J, 
Cleveland, Atlanta and Miazni. 

Tom Dickson, Airwork’s vice president 
for operations, estimates that the com- 
pany will invest more than $500,000 in 
additional equipment and will construct 
15,000 square feet of new work area. New 
equipment list includes full scale turbo- 
prop test stands, accessory test rigs, bal- 
ancing equipment and new machines. The 
company plans to hold its turbine engine 
capability to powerplants of the 10,000 
ehp class or less. In turboprops, its plans 
include the 5,000-6,000 ehp RR Tyne, the 
miniature Pratt and Whitney PT-6 and 
also the P&W JT-12 small pure jet. 

Airwork will be ready for Dart engine 
overhaul by early summer of 1960. Its aim 
is to funnel all engine work through one 
of its 23 Class-A dealers in the U. S., 
many of whom are fully qualified to per- 
form complete engine change and air- 
frame repair and overhaw! services. 

Dickson stressed that Airwork will han- 
dle engines only. Rotol propellers will be 
serviced and overhauled on the east coast 
at General Electric Company’s North Ber- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Meaningful Education and 
Specialized Training do 
Wonders in a Short Time 


® Miami, Florida: This ‘‘classroom” 
shows students in the Airframe and Power- 
plant Technician course at the interna- 
tionally-famous Embry-Riddle Aecronau- 
tical Institute. After classes they will be 
enjoying themselves in this sunny, magical 
city, but their first consideration is a top- 
pay, secure career in aviation. 

At Embry-Riddle’s Flight School, mod- 
ern planes carry students and instructors 
aloft as the former learn the intricacies 
of flying in the Executive Pilot, Business 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot courses. 

In the laboratories other young men 
are preparing to take their places as 
Aeronautical Engineering Associates in 
just two short years. 


Students from all over the world come 
to Embry-Riddle. It has a well deserved 
reputation among the aviation-minded as 
an accredited technical institute dedicated 
to maximum training in minimum time. 
Its emphasis on meaningful education and 
specialized training is geared to the de- 
mands of the aeronautical industry. 


AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT 
TECHNICIAN 

(combined with COMMERCIAL PILOT 
training, if desired) is highly favored by 
young men who like to apply their minds 
and fingers to modern aircraft. 

In this 16-month course, an Embry- 
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QUICK START 


Forty modern aircraft at Embry-Riddle Flight School. 





Riddle student learns aerodynamics, the 
properties and strength of materials used 
in aircraft, engines and their components, 
and numerous other subjects. He acquires 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
take apart, repair and reassemble an air- 
plane. It’s a direct step from classroom 
to payrolls. . 

Airframe and Powerplant Technicians 
are employed wherever aircraft are built 
and flown. Employment with commercial 
airlines offers opportunities for advance- 
ment to positions such as Flight Engi- 
neers. Many will operate the maintenance 





facilities for local airports, or their own 
maintenance service for private and busi- 
ness owned aircraft. 


EXECUTIVE PILOT 

Pilots of business-owned aircraft belong 
to the respected and well-paid “aristoc- 
racy” of aviation. Embry-Riddle’s new 
and exclusive 2-year EXECUTIVE PILOT 
course is fully endorsed by top-rated cor- 
porations. It prepares for pilot or co-pilot 
positions with appropriate C.A.A. licenses, 
including Commercial Pilot with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 





IN AVIATION. 









rating, plus Airframe and Powerplant 
Technician certification. 


BUSINESS PILOT 


Students of this 4-year BBA 
course (in conjunction with the University 
of Miami) graduate as fully competent 
pilots with a sound background in basic 
business and management studies. Their 
certificate in Business Piloting includes 
the Commercial Pilot license with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 
rating. Opportunities await in a variety 
of high-salaried positions. 

Embry-Riddle’s Placement Service and 
an alumni of thousands are helpful as- 
sets in giving graduates a QUICK START 
IN AVIATION. 


FREE! 48-PAGE PICTORIAL BOOK 
Send for it now. The few seconds you 


take to fill out the coupon might well 
shape your entire future. 


degree 





twerriryvyves 


AERONAUTICAL 


. 

. 
© DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS : 
$3 Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute . 
$ Dep't. D. Aviation Building . 
¢ Miami 52, Florida 4 
> | want to investigate o well-paying career 4 
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FEDERAL 








The safest, fastest, easiest riding aircraft ski ever me ee 


You ride on air! 
Whether you use your plane for business or 
pleasure, Federal AIRGLIDE skis will give you 
better performance, easier handling, and a greater 
margin of safety. Designed and built by the world's 
leading aircraft ski manufacturer, AIRGLIDE skis 
utilize the resilience of the aircraft tire, which rests 
on the ski board, to produce softer take-off and 
landing runs 
© SMOOTHER take-offs and landings because 
normal shock is absorbed by the tire 
© FASTER, aerodynamically, because all actuat- 
ing mechanism is enclosed within the ski channel. 
e SAFER, because the strain on landing gea 
and frame is greatly reduced 


The FEDERAL SEI 


AND ENGINEERING 
3456 NO. WASHINGTON MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





CORP 


Hydraulically controlled from the cockpit, 
the skis may be raised or lowered either on 
the ground or while in flight. Also available 
without hydraulics for fixed position use. 
CAA and DOT approved for all popular 
aircraft 


SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 

















STITS PROPELLER SPINNER 


C.A.A. 
APPROVED 
For Installa- 
tion on all 


phy Er 

Funk 

Swift, Interstate, Luscom Mooney. _Piver, Porter- 
field, Stinson, Taylorcraft. Trojan, etc Aero- 


dynamic Contour Increases Prop Hub Emiciency, Proven 


in Thousands of Hours Service to Decrease Oil & Cy! 
Head Temp Size 8” dia. x 11%" long Insta lation 
ad ioe ludes all Parts & Complete Detattes. Illustrated 

nting Instructions. Each Prepaid - $20.00 


ORDER TODAY & DRESS uP voua AIRPLANE 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 


STITS AIRCRAFT, P. 0. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. | 
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Would YOU Like to Make 


$1,000 A MONTH? 


‘erce’s 
New MiJget pi, , 114 
racie 
“PRESTO” 










Toots wea 
amazing = PR S10 Dt fs exsaguaber 


MAZING new kind of fire 
job of 






Staniey Hyman 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. P-8G, Presto 

East 32nd st ft, 1% 16, N.Y. 

Canada opa Co Dowd St., 
Mor treal 1, P 














The standard aircraft engine timing tool for the fastest, 
simplest, and most accurate method of indicating piston 
position and timing. Installed in the cylinder spark plug 
hole, Time-Rite performs all phases of precision engine 
timing by direct measurement of piston travel. The pre- 
cise, sturdy, light and compact construction of the 
Time-Rite makes it equally valuable for shop or field use. 
Write for free brochure No. T-102. 





PISTON 
POSITION 
INDICATOR 
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(Continued from page 74) 
gen, N. J., plant. 

Best estimates for cost of Rolls-Royce 
Dart engine overhaul are about $6,000 for 
labor and $2,000 to $4,000 for parts, de- 
pending upon age of engine. For contrast, 
but not for comparison, a DC-3 1820 over- 
haul is approximately $5,500. 

Since the Allison Division of General 
Motors is the only other maker of turbo- 
prop engines now operational in com- 
mercial planes of North America, its plan 
for overhaul and spare parts service is 
geared to airline requirements at this 
time. Nevertheless, its unique unit engine 
exchange plan has aroused interest among 
corporate customers. Allison plans to offer 
the same formula to owners of converted 
Convair 340-440 Allison powered planes 

Under the terms of the program, Alli- 
son maintains complete inventories of en- 
gines, propellers, spares, components and 
power-packs for its five airline operators 
—American, Braniff, National, Pacific 
Southwest and Western Airlines. 

As an airline nears maximum allowable 
operating time for the engine or its Aero- 
products propeller—another GM product 
—it notifies Allison and a replacement or 
complete “Q.E.C.” (quick-engine-change) 
power-pack is shipped. The exchanged 
unit is returned to the engine plant and 
processed for overhaul. Charges are then 
tabulated to an agreed formula and sub- 
mitted to the airline. The overhauled unit 
is returned to Allison’s exchange pool 
until required by a participating airline 

Also covered under the unit exchange 
program are a variety of major compo- 
nents, including the reduction gear as- 
sembly, turbine section, fuel control sys- 
tem, phase detector as well as alternators, 
starters, combustors and cabin super- 
chargers. : 

This program reduces an airline’s spare 
engine inventory requirements by as much 
as 50 per cent and represents a healthy 
reduction in dollar investment. It elimi- 
nates the need for establishment of its 
own extensive engine repair facilities. 

The relative merits of this “package” 
system compared with that of airline en- 
gine overhaul shops and licensed stations 
—of the Rolls-Royce pattern—have been 
debated by business plane owner groups 
for some time. Various modifications of 
the engine pooling method have been pro- 
posed but so far no firm agreements have 
been reported by corporate owners. 

Without question, operational history of 
turboprop engines has been excellent. 
Their performance over that of piston en- 
gines for the same comparable period has 
been fantastic and American operators 

already feel very confident that the long 
haul capability of the newer, more effi- 
cient and reliable source of power will 
even outdo its own high performance 
standards. 

To this, Jim Hall, RR service manager, 
says, “We are being very cautious in re- 
laxing performance reins on our engines 
because we believe that this policy will 
ultimately pay heavy economic dividends 
for the users. In fact, the turbine engine 
—including the turboprop—has already 
advanced its life stages faster than that 
ever attained by the piston engine.” 

Capital Airlines has already achieved 
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2,300 hours between overhaul for their 
Darts and Hall believes that the period 
will grow to or beyond 3,000 hours in the 
not too distant future for many operators. 

Rolls-Royce management feels, since it 
has more or less pioneered turboprop 
power in this country, that many of the 
problems faced by it, and the operators 
of Dart powered equipment, have made 
and will continue to make the road easier 
and less costly for those who follow. 

There seems to be no dearth in growth 
plans for obtaining the maximum in re- 
liable, safe, long life performance out of 
the turboprop engines. The potential is 
high and the only factor limiting the full 
development of North American overhaul 
and servicing facilities is the growth in 
numbers of such aircraft. 

Powerplant leaders are convinced that 
continued demonstrated economies and 
efficiency of T-prop planes during the 
next two years will accelerate growth in 
ownership, and thus break down any cur- 
rent reluctance to buv caused by the wide 
initial cost span between present hand- 
me-down piston-engined equipment and 
the new turbine powered craft. 

The year 1960 should provide positive 
evidence in support of these trends and 
point the course for future growth. END 





1 Learned About Flying 


(Continued from page 48) 


half blocked. The CAA operator asked 
if I had the ground in sight at any time 
and what landmarks were visible. 

On the third try, I got a good cone 
aurally, and visually on the marker 
beacon, and was then down to about 3,000 
feet. A road, highway and river passed 
in rapid succession beneath me, yet I was 
over the Philipsburg runways before I 
was sure of my exact location. Part way 
down the south runway, I made a one 
needle-width turn to the left and lost 
visual contact at the 180-degree portion 
of the turn so bad was the driving snow, 
yet the runway came in sight again after 
making due allowance for the west wind. 

There was no way of telling what the 
ice had done to affect the lift on the 
wings. There certainly wasn’t enough ice 
as far as weight was concerned to do 
much harm, as I was alone and the air- 
plane well under maximum gross weight. 
The CAA operator estimated the snow 
at about four inches depth, so I decided 
on an over-the-fence speed of 100 mph 
with the throttle ready if any stall shud- 
ders developed. The landing was normal 
and there was runway to spare. 

As I parked the Swift, I realized what 
had been taking place in the previous 20 
minutes. Here had been the same basic 
conditions present many years before. I 
had no co-pilot and the simple instrument 
conditions of that earlier flight had been 
compounded by icing troubles. 

Of one thing I was sure—the ghost of 
that horrible, uncontrollable first instru- 
ment flight had been once and for all laid 
to rest. There was no other way that it 
could have been accomplished. 

Instrument flight would be much easier 
to contemplate from here on in. END 
FLYING—December 1959 





Executive Aircraft now on display at 


Pompano Beach Airport 


Immediate delivery. Come in and see them, and 
fish, swim, golf, or relax while you think it over. 
24 Hour Line Service 


80-91-100-115 Octane 
Jet Fuel - ADI Fluid 


Lighting 
Unicom 


No Landing Fees 
No Traffic Delays 


Four Paved Runways — 4000 - 4650’ 


Golf—36 hole course 
Restaurant, Bar 
Swimming Pool 

Showers and Lockers 
Car Rental, Plane Rental 
Boat Rental 


wr 


Excellent Accommodations 
Hillsboro Light House 
Deep Sea Fishing Charter 
Yacht Basins 

Ocean Beaches 
Amphibian Charter 


HeliCab charter 
Flight Training—Get a rating 


while you're in for work 





E50 Twin Bonanza—350 hours total, 
Hartzell props, A.R.C. ADF, dual omni, 
Course Director, Sapphire VHF, etc. 
Traded on Super-92 DC3. Sale or lease. 
Special wholesale price... ... $59,500 


DI8S—New interior, painted, hydro- 
matics, dual A.R.C. omni, ILS, LVTR36 
VHF, ADF, boots, anti-icing, etc. New 
eee $29,500 


D18S—Excellent interior, painted ex- 
terior, dual instruments, eyebrows, hy- 
dromatics, de-icers, oleo drag legs, omni, 


VHF, ADF, ILS, LF, etc. Special. $19,800 


Convair 340 G Martin 4-0-4—Avail- 
able. Also engineering for autopilot, 
radar, radome. 


Super Hiller Helicopter—UH!2B, low 
time, with new 2OOHP engine, new 
uphoistery, new paint, transportation 
a iS oss Gls woe & ws $22,500 


DC3s—24 seat airliner, Collins SIR 
omni, ILS, ADF, ARC-1 50 ch VHF, 
LF, Sapphire 360 ch VHF, etc. . $39,500 
With 17 seat executive interior, dual 
Collins 51R omni, ILS, ADF, Sapphire 
360 ch VHF, ARC-1 50 ch, etc. $59,500 


Aero Commander 680—Late model, like 
new. 7 place, full executive Collins and 
A.R.C. radio. Traded on Super-92 DC3 
Special wholesale price. ..... $59,500 
Sale or lease. 


Custom 18 Twin Beeches—Two now in 
work. 1951, NTSO low time airframes, 
engines, hydromatics, Collins omni, 
A.R.C. omni, A.R.C. 210 VHF, airstair, 
deluxe Custom 18 interiors with picture 
windows, new ship guarantee. . $49,500 


Grumman Goose—Amphibian. Hartzell 
props, deluxe executive interior, metal 
wings 


Super-92 DC3—Deluxe executive in- 
terior, lightweight landing gear doors, 
Collins and Bendix radio. Freshly recon- 
structed, new ship guarantee. Sale or 
lease. 


€47—Dual Collins 5IR omni, ILS, 
A.R.C. 210 VHF, HF, ADF, etc. All 
new control surfaces, cargo door with 
passenger door inside, raised floor, in- 
sulated cabin, 4 folding chairs. New 
ee MEE «2 wat cuad'eec« $79,500 


DC3s & D18Ss for short or long term wet or dry leases 


Remmert-Werner 


Toledo 


Express Airport 
UNiversity 5-2328 


St. Louis 


Lambert Field 
PErshing 1-2260 


Trenton 


Mercer Airport 
TUxedo 2-6500 


Florida 
Pompano Airport 
WeEbster 3-4516 





—furnis’ ng full maintenance and conversion for Convair, Martin, 0C3-C47, Lodestar, Beech- 
craft, and other private business aircraft, with complete installation and service of radar, 
radio, autopilots, electronics, etc., 24 hour line service, and all octanes of fuel, at all locations. 
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‘With Embry-Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


A High-Pay Career and Professional 
Prestige in Two Short Years 


@ The Aeronautical Engineering Associ- 
ate holds a respected position. He is the 
engineer's executive officer. He must know 
both engineering theory, down-to-earth ap- 
plication, and missile and space-flight tech- 
nology. He is indispensable. The demand 
for qualified young men exceeds the supply. 


Embry-Riddle’s 2-year course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering Technology is fully 
accredited by the Engineer's Council for 
Professional Development. Graduates take 
positions as Engineering Associates. Yet the 
time and tuition costs are CUT BY HALF as 
compared to 4 years of college. Being 
“two years ahead” can also mean thousands 
of dollars of added income and higher- 
pay promotions. 

Write for Free book about the tremen- 
dous opportunities. 


rete in 


Emb 


AERONAUTICAL 


am ACCREDITED 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


ine@errirvTrse 











: Director of Admissions o 
e Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute ° 
e Dept. D, Aviation Building e 
e Miami 52, Florida 
. 
S 1 want to be in the lead oi che air fron- ad 
e tier. Send me backgzound muterial on sd 
e Aeronautical Epgineering Technology ® 
Training. ad 
° * 
s o 
e Name_____ ° 
$ Address. : 
° ‘ 
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° MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY r 
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Those Live Wires at Reading 


(Continued from page 35) 


and to serve industrial users who may 
row large enough to buy or lease their 
own planes. He feels that some sales can 
ulready be attributed to this operation. 
Originality in sales and management 


| relations with the industry as a whole 


has sparked RAS’s rise to national prom- 
inence. Of the many things which Sime 
and his tightly knit team have done, the 
annual Reading Maintenance and Opera- 
tions Meeting, has contributed most to 
RAS'’s gain in national stature. 

This unique program had its beginning 


| with the realization that aviation was 


growing up and one prime need in this 
natural expansion was to spread com- 
munications and know-how among the 
user servicing operations as rapidly as 
possible. Each year attendance broadens 
as topics and problems of close interest to 
pilots, fixed base operators, control agen- 
cies and manufacturers are dissected and 
digested for the benefit of knowledge- 


| hungry commercial airmen. 


Last year nearly a thousand passengers 
landed at Reading in more than 300 air- 
planes, during the June 5-6 meeting to 
wrestle with topics such as weather fore- 
casting, accident prevention, require- 


| ments for radio maintenance and repair, 


air space use, new techniques for train- 
ing and flying multi-engined aircraft, etc. 
Of growing importance and significance 


| are the awards for excellence in business 
| plane management, operations and equip- 


Riddle 





ment. The “Flagship of the Business 
Fleet” contest is a cherished trophy be- 
cause it represents all-round proficiency 
in operations and maintenance. 

Principal inducement to new business 
and the holding of old customers is high 
quality workmanship for a fair price. 
This is the basic secret of RAS’s growth 
and must be cultivated and developed be- 
fore any company can prosper and grow 
in a competitive business—it’s even more 
of a business getting factor in fixed base 
operations, where every customer is an in- 





dividual requiring personal attention and 
honest counsel in the purchase of high 
unit cost equipment. Close after-sale rela- 
tionship is a magic must, Bertolet em- 
phasizes. 

The constant drive for new business to 
keep the shop operating has produced 
military modification contracts which 
have broadened the company’s big plane 
servicing capability as an important 
fringe benefit. 

What about the future? 

Here in brief are Bertolet’s hard-hitting 
observations as to the health of his com- 
pany and forces which are bound to 
direct the course of the industry for bet- 
ter or for worse: 

“This year RAS has rung up about $2 
million in plane sales. This has meant 
nine Aero Commanders at about $150,000 
each and ten single and twin-engine 
Pipers. Other planes included used air- 
craft and, as you probably know, we 
almost always have to sell three used 
planes to every new one. 

“With Cessna producing about $59 mil- 
lion in new planes annually and Piper 
totaling $70 million, I believe the fact that 
our industry is selling about 6,000 com- 
mercial airplanes a year is undeniable 
evidence of a substantial potential. 

“So, when I evaluate the sales we have 
not made, on an industry-wide basis, I 
don’t think we have begun to sell as yet. 
Our sales for 1959 should have been well 
over $4 million and, if we do the job we 
plan to do, 1960 sales should double. 

“We must rid ourselves of the miracle 
of flight, the glamour of being a pilot, and 
get down to basic hard-sell techniques. 
We must stop selling to ourselves. We 
must get across the stream into industry 
board rooms. 

“Not long ago, we needed to buy an 
electronic computer. International Busi- 
ness Machine representatives asked for 
an opportunity to demonstrate a machine 
which sold for about $5,000. When they 
arrived, there wasn’t one salesman but 
there were four sales engineers. They put 
on a presentation to our management 











“You should have seen it before modifications . . ." 
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group that clinched the purchase. They 
knew what their machine would do but, 
more than that, they knew what that 
computer would do for our business. 

“Here we are, selling products ranging 
from $150,000 to $5,000 and what do we 
do? One man must pound a beat as best 
he can without benefit of applications 
studies. Even more of an obstacle, he 
doesn’t have the planning and program- 
ming essential to get him and us to the 
board room to plead our case for the logic 
of planes in any business 

“RAS, and I believe other operators 
and some manufacturers, never will 
develop the full market potential that’s 
there for the taking unless we do place 
sales management and market develop- 
ment functions on a more practical, busi- 
ness-like basis. 

“Next year we are revamping our 
whole sales structure. Management, in 
addition to sales personnel, will receive 
training in the basics of merchandising. 
Our sales staff will be augmented with 
men who have completed pre-employ- 
ment interviews at a nearby college. We 
must have salesmen as well as pilots. 

“In addition to sound sales procedures 
designed to penetrate the market, sales 
incentive programs which provide proper 
rewards for the enterprising, producing 
salesman will be applied. 

“There is one more cardinal point I 
want to make: We've never learned the 
value of a profit. We give away our shirts 
in this industry and thus strangle our 
chances of building up working capital 
for sound business expansion. 


“RAS plans to develop a strong group 


of regional or area dealers for sales, main- 
tenance and overhaul business growth. 
But we know one of the most frustrating 
problems will be to get dealers to honor 
and work to a standard fair profit-making 
system. The local operator who passes on 
his own deserved profit or commission to 
the customer, cripples all operators and 
spoils his own chances of making a fair 
living. This one fact of life is something 
all of us in the industry must attack and 
rectify or otherwise we'll face complete 
saturation of the present limited aviation 
user market. 

“The final growth factor which seems 
so important to me has to do with the 
men on the line—the shop employees, ac- 
countants, clerks and just plain greeters. 
We must remember that the customer 
pays our salary and that he buys what he 
wants for reasons which are of great im- 
portance to him. A chance remark in the 
shop, overheard by a customer, one which 
may imply the customer's lack of knowl- 
edge in buying some piece of aviation 
equipment, can lose a good friend forever. 
This problem is another we hope to tackle 
through in-plant ‘training for everyone. 

“That's about it! We’ve made wonderful 
progress but we’re not going to keep it 
unless we do some intensive boot-strap 





lifting of our own. We need this broad | 


brush feel to keep from losing ourselves 
in the forest of specialization. Certainly 
few businesses have to cover the middle 
ground or areas as do the fixed base op- 
erators—and we must do all of these 
things before we can honestly say to our- 
selves that the field is covered.” END 
FLYING—December 1959 
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It takes 10 chapters 
to tell this story! 


We couldn't get it all into one. It takes 10 individual pieces of 
literature to describe all of the new features of the Bellanca 260. 
There are.so many exciting additions and refinements ...the new 
260 h.p. Continental fuel injection engine .. . larger, more luxurious 
cabin ... the new zoned instrument panel, to mention only a few. 
And there’s so much to say about all of them. We decided the only 
way to do them all justice was to devote a special folder to each one. 
All 10 are available to you in one complete packet. To get the 


complete story of Bellanca 260, simply fill in the coupon below. 











2 —a ee ee ee — - 
I ee DOWNER Aircraft Industries, Inc. | 
] . a ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA | 
1 ? Please send me the 10-part packet containing —— 
Paka | the complete story of the new Bellanca 260. | 
— NAME - ; 

i 
ADDRESS. ! 

| 
! city ZONE STATE I 
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AIR FORCE FLIGHT 
CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT 


GENUINE AF ISSUE 

128 Lt. Wt. Sage Gr. Nylon Flight Jacket 
Woo! Knit Collar, dion Rayos fining 
Pencil Pocket on ve, AF Insignia. 

MAI Heavy Wt. Sage cr. “Nylon Flight Phe 


Woo! Knit > neany R... Lined, 












Pencil on Sleeve, AF 23. 95 
MAI Lt. Wt. Taupe Nylon Fil t Jacket. 13.95 
K2B Lt. Wt. Sage Gr. Cotton Flight Coverall. 15.95 
Lt. Wt. Survival Orange Flight Coverall .19.95 
AL- “1-—Heavy wt. 0.D. Nylon Flight Coverall 
teeta. Laat, Brown Fur Collar, 22 

MK-3 Heavy wt Blue Nylon Anti-Exposure 

Liner 





insulated Quilted Coveral! Ty w (Full 
aunee r Ide — Undergarment for Very 9 
eath . 
D3A—Heavy wt. ‘Brown Leather Cgeet 
Flight Gloves . 4.95 


P-1 New White Jet Pilot Crash Helmet... 22.50 
P4B A, A. Helmet w/Slide Track Mounted 
P4A Used Crash Heimet w/Mounted 

Ge TT vacnccctstdeaisede cceendes 15.95 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—tnclose 50¢ for Mailing 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF OTHER 
NEW AND USED AF ITEMS 


DAVE’S ARMY & NAVY STORE 
SERVING THE ARMED FORCES 
1404 W. oman tbe AVE. 
DEPT. B4 » PA. DEPT. B4 
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5 MINUTES 


..-IS ALL IT TAKES TO 
GET AN ESTIMATE ON 
YOUR AIRCRAFT FROM 
GRAUBART AVIATION. 
FOR TOP PRICES AND 
HIGHEST 
PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE. 


JEFF : 


TRADES: 


PETE 
LANE 


MOhawk 4-6260 | 


GRAUBART 


ali esl ine. 
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THE JET AGE 
AND ITS IMPACT ON PILOTS 


Write for Brochure 
and Full Information on 


VISUAL TRAINING 
FOR AIR LINE PILOTS 
AND CANDIDATES FOR 
PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements of 
Periodic Company and C.A.A. Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 
OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 
300 W. 23rd St., New York City 


By Appointment Only WA. 9-5919 














X-COUNTRY BLUES? 





OBSTRUCTIONS? — The AIRPORT and BUSINESS FLYING DIRECTORY lists type and 
direction of obstruction for over 4,400 airports in the U.S. 

Over 300 pages of information on airport facilities, motel/hotel accommodations, redio navigation 
aids and buying specifications. Relied on for 26 years by experienced cross-country pilots. ($5.00 copy.) 
See your local operator or write 27th ANNUAL AIRPORT & BUSINESS FLYING DIRECTORY, 330 West 


42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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America’s Main Street Air Line 
(Continued from page 27) 


offer air travel! 

Yet, with all of this confidence and 
growth manifested by statistics, there has 
been a steady public resistance to the 
“local way.” The reason is simple and 
obvious. Trunk line service and comfort 


| made rapid strides. Many travelers sought 


other means until the locals could mod- 
ernize. Passengers wanted the physical 
comfort and benefits that came with pres- 
surized cabins, for example. The new 
carriers’ managements wanted them too. 

Try as they did, early local service 
managements hunted high and low for 
American or European aircraft manufac- 
turers who would build them the plane 
they needed—they knew the day was not 
far off when hand-me-down wartime 
equipment would be unacceptable. 

First of all, the little lines had no 
money—they had barely been in busi- 
ness a couple of years and some were 
seeking new or better equipment long be- 
fore they had their final certification. 

Nevertheless, Boeing and the Fokker 
Company in the Netherlands, traded in- 
telligence gained from a series of studies 
designed to spell out local requirements. 
Boeing decided to concentrate its efforts 
on the giant jet 707 liners, so Fokker 
joined hands with the U. S. troop carrier 
plane building company, Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation. After much 
study, research and preliminary engineer- 
ing evaluations, the two companies 
worked out an agreement. At long last, 
the locals were due to have their first 
modern transport. 

Now the next problem was to find the 
money. This has proved to be much more 
difficult than anyone believed during 
those earlier years. 

They were to find that DC-3 values— 
then in the $150,000 to $300,000 brackets, 
were to plummet to the bottom before 
their new planes were ready for delivery. 

West Coast was the first of the locals 
to contract for the purchase of F-27° Its 
president, Nick Bez, announced he would 
not require government assistance, and 
signed a contract for six planes. The first 
was delivered in June, 1958. The follow- 
ing September, his fleet of F-27s ushered 
in the turbine age of air transportation 
for the “little” lines. Following suit were 
Piedmont, Bonanza, Pacific and Ozark 
Airlines; Aloha in Hawaii, and Northern 
Consolidated and Wein Alaska in the 49th 
State. Government-endorsed financing 
was employed. 

Initial passenger reaction to these new 
planes proved one all-important point— 
local passenger traffic grows in proportion 
to the class of service rendered. Since 
this was first class service, the reaction 
was better than expected for the early 
period. 

West Coast showed steady increases in 
passengers carried month by month over 
routes which were formerly the domain 
of DC-3s. The first six-month increase 
was 44 per cent. En route times were cut 
as much as 40 per cent, even though route 
patterns themselves were not yet altered 
to suit carrier management desires for 
longer, skip-stop authority for F-27 flights. 
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Piedmont, Wien Alaska, Bonanza, 
Northern Consolidated, Aloha and Pa- 
cific Airlines are likewise showing 
market increases in load factors. The 
two southwestern U. S. local carriers are 
establishing load factors which are higher 
than anyone—including the most optimis- 
tic of company salesmen—ever expected. 
Bonanza reports 64 per cent to 67 per 
cent load factors and Pacific Airlines’ 
performance is in the same bali park. 
The latter’s planes have 44 seats for high 
density commuter service 

Canadair has the 540 Convair type, tur- 
bine propeller transport heavily com- 
mitted to route evaluation operations 
with Allegheny Airlines. It is being used 
for fast, nonstop runs from Pittsburgh 
to Washington and from Washington to 
Eastern Shore resort terminals. Allegheny 
plans to place several more Convairs con- 
verted to turboprop power into operation 
during the early part of 1960. 

Why is conversion so slow? If all the 
news is so favorable, and it’s self-evident 
that local passengers will support new 
equipment, why is conversion to new 
planes so slow? 

One bald fact is that the carriers need 
money. 

In your personal affairs, you can’t buy 
more than your credit is worth. The same 
is true of the carriers 

Locals have a very low profit history 
due partly to their youth, partly to in- 
efficient equipment, and partly because 
of the public service nature of their op- 
erations. They have relatively little or no 
cash in the bank, except for working cap- 
ital. Yet, banks are reluctant to lend 


money to companies which do not have a 
firm profit-making history or potential, 
and do not possess ample equity to back 
up loans. 

The Congress and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have taken steps to help correct 
the financial roadblock by granting guar- 
antied loans up to 90 per cent of $5 mil- 
lion for new planes and support equip- 
ment and facilities. The remainder must 
be financed privately by the airline 

The average value of a well-used DC-3 
today—in good condition—will range be- 
tween $40,000 and $70,000. By 1961, some 
experts predict they will be priced as 
scrap. To rate the top price, the plane 
must be in unusually fine mechanical con- 
dition, with low flight time on the plane 
and engines. In contrast, the F-27 turbo- 
prop—less the customer’s desired extras 
—costs $635,000 to $750,000 plus. The Can- 
adair 540 is reportedly priced at $1.4 mil- 
lion and up. 

So it’s easy to see that an airline with 
ten DC-3s may find it difficult to realize 
$700,000 from the sale of existing equip- 
ment. That amount will buy but one 40- 
passenger F-27 turboprop spares, 
special radar-radio systems or vitally 
needed ground support equipment for jet 
fuel storage and handling. 

It can be assumed that a modern turbo- 
prop, with its 40 to 48 seat passenger ca 
pacity, can do the work of more than one 
DC-3. Some experts estimate the mini- 
mum equivalent is 1%. Therefore, com- 
plete replacement would run from $60 to 
80 million upwards. 

Obviously, the $5 million loan limit is 

___ (Continued on page 82) 
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New! 3-place “DX’er” 


... brand new, low cost, top performing beauty by Champion 





AKE A GOOD LOOK at this exciting concept 
ym flying. It’s brand new from spinner to tail 
—140 h.p. Lycoming engine for dazzling 
performance and roomy, quieter cabin with 
a unique 3-place seating arrangement for more 
comfort, greater baggage capacity. ‘“‘DX’er”’ 
interiors are beautifully styled—the ‘‘DX’er’’ 
paint job comes in your choice of handsome 
color combinations. 


The ““DX’er”’ is built for economy —for business 
or fun—120 m.p.h. cruising speed, 1000 feet per 
minute climb, 550 mile range, the most rugged 
airframe in its class; with extras found only in 
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planes costing twice as much. Prices begin at 
$7250 (with standard equipment). 


Champion also makes these other fine low priced 
aircraft: Traveler, Traveler DeLuxe, Tri-Traveler 
and Sky-Trac. See your nearby Champion dealer or 
write Champion Aircraft Corp., Dept. F-12, Osceola, 
Wisconsin. A limited number of factory dealerships 
are still available. 


It’s more fun to fly anywhere in a 


Champion 
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funded. Complete wall panel set, ready 
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(Continued from page 81) 
far from adequate for efficient, economi- 
cal systemwide replacement of the old 
plane fleets. The amount must be higher, 
and efforts are now under way to obtain 
congressional approval for raising the 
guaranteed loan limit to $15 million. 

Broadening the base of stock holdings 
is another method of raising needed re- 
equipment funds. However, some locals 
are resisting this stubbornly because it 
means dilution of closely held stock. New 
issues will tend to break “family” con- 
trol of the companies. Incumbent man- 
agements know that it will create a host 
of new organizational problems. Never- 
theless, qualified observers are sure this 
will come to pass if the lines are to grow. 

They have taken the basic steps to- 
wards this goal by combining forces un- 
der the Association of Local Transport 
Airlines(ALTA) and the Air Transport 
Association (ATA). But, according to 
ALTA president Gwinn Hicks, “We 
haven't scratched the surface yet!” 

The lines do have the friendly aid and 
assistance of manufacturers, suppliers and 
others who are interested in their future. 

Why can’t locals make money? This is 
the champion stickler of the year. Some 
do show a small profit, most lines do not. 
In addition to the reasons already dis- 
cussed, here are some pertinent facts be- 
hind the question. 

Under their charter, locals are required 
to serve low traffic producing communi- 
ties because it is deemed in the public 
interest by the government bodies who 
establish the routes and designate the 
mail stops. These low revenue producing 
stops qualify the carrier for government 
subsidy to cover their losses in serving 
Main Streets. At the end of specific fre- 
quent periods, each carrier has to make a 
full report on his operations and costs for 
the period and apply for the earned sub- 
sidy. This and mail pay inevitably lead 
to fluctuations due to changing policy and 
other unpredictable frustrations. Some- 
times, as was the case this year, govern- 
ment checks are held up due to contro- 
versial action. Managements have to bor- 
row needed capital from banks in order 
to meet the payrolls—the short term 
loans are subject to sizable interest too. 

In truth, the industry feels subsidy pay- 
ments to the local airlines are payments 
to the public—to the communities and in 
effect to the passenger himself. No car- 
rier has received subsidy to permit profits 
for division among the stockholders. CAB 
monitors carrier finances to make sure 
that these funds are retained for opera- 
tion expenses. Meager profits earned 
over and above subsidy are usually 
ploughed back for operations use. 

How do local managements view them- 
selves? By and large, local service car- 
rier managements feel that they have just 
begun to come of age. The last ten years 
have been a matter of shaping their or- 
ganizations and defining the mission. 

Now, carrier leaders believe they must 
establish stronger, more effective execu- 
tive and administrative programs. They 
must analyze the potential and set long 
range plans for achieving them. 

They must work together more closely 
as a business group and thus help govern- 
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ment and trunkline partners progress 
faster through cooperative efforts. 

They must insist upon and receive a 
more realistic, uniformly fair treatment 
from the multitude of controlling agencies 
and bodies. 

Above all, they want to be free to do 
business the American way by delivering 
a healthy amount of self-help. 

Some believe that CAB and FAA can 
eliminate some of the excess work and 
give the locals a better opportunity to 
make a profit through wise management, 
if subsidy and mail rates are stabilized 
for long haul planning. Year to year 
guessing to a new set of rules is costly. 

National defense is often a dull topic 
these days, but it’s well to keep in mind 
the importance of the local service carrier 
organization to you. Its fleet of planes 
and its capabilities, should an emergency 
arise, are a natural backup for the mili- 
tary air logistics force. This insurance 
duty alone calls for some serious support 
of their new equipment requirements. 

What do the passengers want? The last 
is most imortant: 

@ Modern, pressurized transport rates 
the top spot on their list 

e Next they want more frequent sched- 
ules for better commuting. 

e Express service between key market 
centers of the system. 

@ More reliability of schedules in bad 
weather is an influencing factor. 

e Better information for passengers 
when delays are unavoidable. 

@ More uniformity of service and 
charges by airline supporting services 
such as taxis, hotels, etc. 

During surveys of passenger attitudes 
aboard local service airlines, one of the 
strongest air travel trends developing 
among commuting business men is the 
swing to air commuting via locals because 
auto transportation, especially for one 
person, over distances of 100 or more 
miles in flat area has become too costly. 

The passengers attribute more frequent 
schedules and better equipment as impor- 
tant plus factors for using the airlines. 
The high cost of auto fuel, meals and 
hotels for overnight stands make air com- 
muting cheaper and safer. 

It is self evident that “your” airline, 
the one that stops at your town, is some- 
thing more than a metal bird to take you 
flying. It has been given an important 
role to play in your future. How it plays 
it will, in a large measure, depend upon 
the understanding support it receives 
from you and your fellow passengers, 
from your community, whether it gets the 
financial support from the banks and the 
government, and whether it is allowed to 
grow and mature so that strong purpose- 
ful management can earn a profit and 
thus insure the nation’s long range, al- 
ready quite sizable investment. 

Your “little” line and the other 19 hold 
a sizeable chunk of responsibility. They 
must generate the new air traffic needed 
to fill the 100-passenger giant jetliners 
flying the mainline routes. They hold the 
key to the success of the jet age and owe 
you the opportunity to fly first-class all 
the way from your Main Street to any 
other part of the world. END 
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Man, did you hear about Southwest Airmotive’s new | 
fittings shop at Kansas City? Its motto is “Don’t Lose ’Em.. 
There’s an idea a guy can get his teeth into! 
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MEYERS 200 





The new Meyers 200A is now in production. With the new engine, we are offering increased speed and 
even increased economy, while retaining the same exceptionally brilliant handling, and performance 
characteristics, for which Meyers airplanes have been wel! known for 22 years. It is the FASTEST, AND 
SAFEST BUSINESS AIRPLANE OF ITS CLASSIFICATION IN THE SKIES. This four passenger aircraft 
bas a cruising speed of 204 mph. plus Lands at 565 mph . and has a range of 15300 miles 
It is aerodynamically stable, and of all metal construction. Its gross weight is 3000 Iibs., and tota! fuel 
capacity is 82 U. 8. gallons. 

WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO. ¢ Tecumseh, Michigan 


Designers and Manufacturers of precision built aircraft since 1937 
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Cruise Control Techniques 


(Continued from page 44) 


wing will assume in flight. For instance, 
with a Cessna 182 at a specified weight, 
the angle of attack of the wing will be 
decreased as the pilot advances the throt- 
tle and increases airspeed. How do we 
know this? Because the pilot must apply 
forward pressure on the control wheel 
(this results in a change of the angle of 
attack) as he applies more power, other- 
wise the airplane will climb rather than 
hold its cruising altitude. This also works 
vice versa, i.e. less power, more angle of 
attack needed to sustain flight. In the 
case of the same airplane flying at a 
given airspeed, the wing will need a 
greater angle of attack when heavily 
loaded than when lightly loaded. 

How can you find the L/D point of the 
airplane which you fly? Well you can 
get out the blueprints of the airplane 
and work the slide-rule. But if you will 
settle for a fairly accurate way, look to 
the indicated airspeed for the clue. The 
indicated airspeed which is related to the 
maximum L/D of the wing generally is 
about one and one-half times the indi- 
cated stalling speed. 

Applying this general rule to the Cessna 
182, which stalls at 55 mph with flaps 
extended, the indicated airspeed for good 
L/D performance is 55 x 1.5 or 82.5 mph. 
Hence, when on the landing approach 
and you desire maximum safety by using 
the gliding ability of the airplane rather 
than depending upon engine power to 
make the field, the indicated airspeed 
for the Cessna 182 should be held close 
to the 82.5 mph figure. 

When at cruise and you wish to make 
the most economical descent from the 
standpoint of fuel, look to the L/D indi- 
cated airspeed. Again referring to the 
Cessna 182—it stalls at 62 mph with flaps 
up, so 62 x 15 equals 103 mph. The 
pilot throttles back to minimum power 
after carburetor heat has been pulled 
on, rolls in some trim to maintain a glide 
near the 103 mph mark, and enjoys a 
descent literally on the “wings of flight.” 

The point to remember here when 
practicing such a descent is to maintain 
enough engine power to prevent the en- 
gine from over-cooling. Also some er- 
gines need periodic clearing (short period 
of acceleration) to prevent spark plu 
fouling. 

Incidentally, the flaps-up L/D speed 
also can be used to get efficient climb 
after take-off. By climbing the Cessna 
at 103 mph, if no obstacles are ahead, the 
wings will be functioning in their most 
efficient manner. 

And at this point it might be well 
for the pilot to include the L/D factor 
in his thinking of emergency procedure. 
In case of an engine failure in a single- 
engine lightplane, he can set up a glide 
speed to utilize the efficiency of the 
wings, thus giving him more time and 
distance to pick out a suitable field. Re- 
member not to use flaps or lower the 
gear until it is certain that the landing 
area will be made. 

As you recall, we indicated that the 
method to find the indicated airspeed for 
best L/D is rule of thumb. This is be- 


cause anything that distorts the smooth 
flow of air over the exterior of the air- 
frame can lower the overall efficiency. 
For increased speed and range, the 
wheels, wing flaps and cowl flaps should 
be retracted as soon as safe to do so. 
Minor details such as open windows, 
trailing, loop and transmitting antennas, 
small dents in leading edges of wings 
and stabilizers which have little effect 
on slow cruising aircraft, become of more 
concern at higher cruising speeds. 

@ Aerodynamic efficiency of the pro- 
peller—If air were visible and changed 
color with changing pressures as some 
solids do, we could watch a propeller- 
driven airplane in level flight and see 
the rotating blades slicing into the air 
and pumping it rearward in the form of 
a long tapering jet of air. It is this faster 
moving jet or slipstream which, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of motion, thrusts 
the propeller and its attached airplane 
forward. The more air the propeller 
pushes back each second, the greater will 
be the reaction in terms of thrust. 

Thus it is obvious that the more effi- 
cient the propeller, the more air will be 
pumped per second and the greater the 
thrust. The efficiencies of propellers range 
from 50 to 90 per cent. As propeller effi- 
ciency represents the ratio of the power 
derived from the thrust to the input 
power of the propeller, a low efficiency 
propeller means a waste of horsepower. 
This in turn means a needless burning 
of fuel to generate wasted power. This 
fuel not only represents dollars of oper- 
ating expense, but also pounds of load. 

Affecting efficiency directly is the shape 
of the airfoil of the blade along with the 
pitch distribution. Visualize that each 
blade of the propeller is similar to a 
wing; however, each blade is set to-ro- 
tate in a vertical plane rather than to 
move in a horizontal plane. Pitch dis- 
tribution refers to the twist of the blade, 
the way it is shaped to insure that each 
point along its leading edge, from root 
to tip, meets the air at an angle appro- 
priate to the rotation speed of the blade 
at that point. 

In view of this we find a certain pitch 
best for take-off conditions, another for 
climb, another for cruise at moderate 
altitude, and a steeper pitch which is 
necessary to bite efficiently into the thin 
air of the higher altitudes. 

Controllable pitch propellers offer the 
advantage of being able to be adjusted 
to the load, but under heavy climb con- 
ditions, or when the tip speed approaches 
the speed of sound, considerable efficiency 
can be lost. For such reasons it may be 
advantageous when climbing to altitude 
with a heavily-loaded aircraft, to climb 
at a low rate-of-climb to permit a higher 
airspeed. This allows operation near the 
best efficiency compromise, and if the 
climb is slow enough—150 to 250 fpm—it 
means a decrease in the weight of fuel 
which must be carried to altitude. 

Also propeller efficiency can be affected 
by improper techniques in achieving 
cruising airspeed after a climb. If upon 
attaining altitude, power and propeller 
settings are changed immediately for 
cruise, acceleration from climbing speed 
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to cruising speed will be slow as we are 
placing a heavier than normal load on the 
propeller and engine. 

It is generally preferable—except un- 
der IFR conditions—to climb to 200 or 
300 feet above the desired altitude, change 
to cruise power and propeller setting, and 
then “slide downhill” to the desired allti- 
tude. By doing this the mass of the air- 
plane is accelerated to cruise speed and 
yet the engine and propeller are not | 
overloaded for the particular power set- | 
ting. 

When. flying IFR, the practice most 
often used, is to level off at the desig- , Constructed for ERROR-FREE operation . . . 
nated altitude, but maintain the climb Insist upon impossible to use wrong scale by mistake 


agptneths se Bry Rh aro poor ee 9 | TH E ORIGINAL ee all printing on one side. Simple, practi 
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half hp for one hour. When the engine 
is pushed for its highest power output, 


the figure is decreased to a little better 
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cooling systems. MLS a 
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by the distance of piston travel, and this 


can be reduced by using a lower rpm , 
However, 


setting whenever practical. 
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when this is done, an increase in mani- 
fold pressure is necessary if you wish to 
maintain the required power output. To 
get the proper balance of these adjust- 
ments, a pilot should refer to the oper- 
ation manual for his specific airplane. 
Such tables in the manual will be con- 
venient when setting up maximum, mod- | 
erate, or long-range cruise power settings 
at various altitudes. 

Also the charts aid in deciding how | 
much the power should be increased to 
make up time when bucking a headwind, 
once you have established the velocity of | 
the wind. On the other hand, the charts 
can aid in deciding on how much to re- 
duce power wher riding a tailwind in 
order to take advantage of the free push $ 4. 9 5 COMPLETE 
for a greater time. INCLUDES 

Once having digested some of the basic CABLES 

(Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 85) 
aerodynamic facts, and being familiar 
with the use of the operating charts for 
the model airplane flown, you will find it 
fun in applying cruise control practices. 
Especially on extended cross-countries 
where you might wish to make as many 
miles as possible before stopping, maxi- 
mum range cruise techniques will bene- 
fit you. Such techniques also apply to 
maximum endurance for holding pro- 
cedure, photography, or surveillance 
work. 

Remember, to’ gain maximum range, 
you will require the best compromise of 
the three efficiencies—i.e., aerodynamic 
efficiency of the airframe, propeller, and 
the overall engine efficiency. Remember 
that in piston-driven airplanes, maximum 
range airspeed falls near the airspeed for 
maximum L/D. But be sure to keep up 
a sufficient speed above stall to maintain 
control over the airplane at various loads 
and various degrees of hank. 

Keep in mind that higher airspeeds 
are required when the airplane is heavil; 
loaded than when it is lightly loaded. On 
long flights there should be a difference 
in airspeed at the initial and the latter 
stages of the flight. As fuel is burned 
off during the flight and the gross weight 
of the airplane is decreased, less power 
is required to sustain cruising speed. 

If you are interested in exercising pro- 
fessional management over your airplane, 
try some cruise control—and see. END 





The Bishop’s Boys 
(Continued from page 39) 


able possibility of hurrsn flight. At that 
moment, the world’s all-but-forgotten or- 
der for wings was accepted, by the only 
factory that could possibly deliver—a 
tiny shop in an uninspiring Midwest 
town. Quietly, these two lonely, self- 
educated mechanics resolved to build the 
world’s first man-carrying flying machine. 
And from that moment until success was 
assured six years later, neither Wilbur 
nor Orville wavered one degree from 
their determined course to make worka- 
ble wings for men. 

Within days they had built a model 
wing and Orville was checking its be- 
havior on the bike handlebars as he 
whizzed down Germantown Hill. It was 
aerodynamic testing and pilot training in 
a single, economical operation. 

Some months later, Katherine stepped 
timidly into Rike’s Drygoods Store down- 
town at the corner of 4th and Main, and 
asked for 56 yards of unbleached muslin. 
Yes, 56 yards—“Pride of the West” qual- 
ity, please. Would the clerk be so kind 
as to cut it in lengths which could be 
sewn together to make two 45-degree bias 
panels each 6 by 40 feet? She would like 
it delivered right away, please, for her 
brothers to stretch over some frames they 
were making in the shop. Here was a 
detailed sketch her brother Wilbur had 
sent. . . . Cover for a multi-passenger 
bicycle, perhaps? Well, no; not exactly— 
her brothers would rather not say, if you 
don’t mind. . . . Weren’t her brothers the 
sons of Milton Wright, Bishop over on 
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West side? Yes—Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

The story leaked out. Consternation 
reigned in the Bishop’s flock. The breth- 
ren whispered quietly at first, but finally 
the furor spread over town. 

We must recall that in 1897 the notion 
of men flying was downright repulsive. 
Not long off the books was a law pre- 
scribing that every railroad locomotive 
must be led by a man on foot, waving a 
red warning flag. Horseless carriages 
were still banned from Ist and 3rd Streets 
because they might frighten the real 
horses drawing streetcars along those 
thoroughfares. The suggestion that men 
might fly was blatantly sacrilegious. May- 
be a few crackpots in a jet-dark room 
could persuade a table to float in the air 
at midnight, but it was spooky business 
—specifically anti-Christian and un- 
American. 

God had given men the good earth and 
wished them well with it. The tree of 
good-and-evil topped at less than 100 feet. 
Man, in his presumptive conceit, had fal- 
len from those branches 5,876 years ago, 
with a crash that was still shaking the 
world. The sky, with heaven close be- 
yond, God had reserved for Himself and 
His angels. And here was this unholy 
mess happening right in the Bishop’s own 
household. How could the Bishop expect 
the flock to follow God’s law, and simul- 
taneously condone his own sons and 
daughter flaunting it? 

The whispering campaign slipped to 
sneaky blows below the belt. Neighbors 
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said the Wright children were always 
queer. If the good Bishop had lowered his 
greying head from its protective faith, 
what he would have heard about his 
children wotild have broken his heart. 
But he let hirhself believe that all this 
commotion was merely a nightmare. Al- 
most without his notice, it seems, the 
ground crumbled away beneath his feet 
Piece by piece, his flock dispersed—indi- 
viduals, then families, then whole groups. 
When all the flock was gone, the shepherd 
was left alone with his memories and 
what remained of his family. For this 
world, the Bishop was undone. 

Even prior to all this, Milton Wright 
had been tagged as a controversial figure. 
During his tour as editor of the “Reli- 
gious Telescope” he had accumulated 
enemies by his unbending attitude to- 
ward the rum traffic and secret societies. 
Many were surprised when he was elect- 
ed Bishop in 1877. Now the forces ad- 
vocating acceptance of alcohol, and secret 
societies, joined those who would be 
guardians against man’s encroachment of 
God’s heaven. They counter-attacked on 
the older issues, particularly the prohibi- 
tion of membership in secret societies 
In this manner, the records were kept 
free of personal reference to the Bishop's 
family or the unsavory subject of human 
flight. Milton Wright no longer held the 
office of Bishop. History puts him 
aside with these words: “After the litiga- 
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(Continued from page 87) 
ter and sons in Dayton, Ohio, taking 
pleasure in the achievements in the field 
of invention of his sons, Wilbur and Or- 
ville.” There is no mention of what his 
sons invented. 

At the time, a few of the participants 
and many of the.spectators actually en- 
joyed the situation. Here was a mighty 
strife between God and men, with the 
whole sky as the battlefield. In His won- 
drous way, God was sure to win in the 
end. They would see the crucifixion of a 
Bishop on a cross fashioned by his own 
sons, but they were disappointed: Bishop 
Wright never broke down in public. 
When a July hailstorm crashed on Day- 


ton, the despised house on Hawthorne | 
and the infernal shop on 3rd Street both | 


escaped the heaven-sent thunderbolts. 
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As usual in times of crisis, the vocal 
men-of-the-world also exercised their 
wit. They summed up with the original 
aviation wheeze: “If God had intended 
men to fly, He would have given them 
wings!” 

Scientifically speaking, all this was lay- 
men’s babble. 


better, and even four years later the 
famous astronomer and mathematician, 
Professor Simon Newcomb, was so to re- 
affirm. In the September, 1901 issue of 
“McClure’s Magazine,” after discoursing 
learnedly on the eminent German scien- 
tist Lilienthal, killed five years previously 
in gliding experiments, he concluded: 
“The construction of an aerial vehicle 
which will carry even a single man from 
place to place at pleasure, requires the 
discovery of some new metal or some 
new force.” 

What waited at 1127 West 3rd Street to 
meet this challenge was a stock of ran- 
dom bicycle parts and a pile of unbleach- 
ed muslin. 

Wilbur, Orville and Katherine knew 
how the score stood at this stage of the 
battle, but were too busy to worry about 
it. Dozens of model wing designs were 
being tested on Orville’s bike, and there 
were some 200 more to check in the new 
“wind box” at the shop. They had spent 
$16 building that box, and they demanded 
that it keep talking with lift-tables, 16 
hours a day. The wing was the thing! 
Build a wing that would carry a man, 
and success was sure to follow. 

Hold your hand in a natural, extended 
position, and look at it. In design, it is 
strikingly similar to the wing of a bird. 
Note that the nails are of a substance 
like the quill of a feather. Except for 
manicuring, they would extend at length 
until they split and feathered at the tips. 

Considering that, for several million 
years, we haven’t thought of using these 
appendages for flying, our hands remain 
surprisingly good rudimentary wings. 
The plan-form is that of a natural wing. 
The cross section is that of a modern, 
sub-sonic airfoil. Some day on the open 
road, extend your hand horizontally from 
a car window at normal cruising speed, 
and feel it lift your whole arm. With a 
little practice, you can control its lift co- 
efficient by flexing the little finger. If 
you are spry enough, you can prove this 
same experiment from a fast-coasting 


Flying had no sicentific | 
basis or repute. Practical scientists knew | 
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bicycle. Orville did. Let your nails grow 
wild all your life, and with a hard down- 
hill run into the wind, maybe you can 
take off. 

If any man ever thoroughly understood 
and fully respected his own hands, he was 
Wilbur Wright. Equally important, he 
knew and appreciated the wings of that 
poor pigeon buried in the churchyard. 
He knew there was no pre-ordained dif- 
ference between a man’s hand and a 
bird’s wing. 

If God had intended men to fly, he 
would have given us wings? Who's to 
say He didn’t? That, umpteen trillion 
years ago, man elected to develop these 
appendages not into wings, but into 


hands which could handle tools to make 


whatever else he chooses, 
choice—not God’s command. Now, God 
willing, it lay in the hands of Wilbur, 
Orville and Katherine Wright to build 
the wings for men. 

Based on a man’s hand and a pigeon’s 
wing—modified for structural simplicity 
—the Wrights built their wing. With 


was man’s | 


double seams that would have done her | 
mother proud, Katherine sewed the mus- | 


lin into bias, glove-fit panels, and her 
brothers tacked it to the light framework 
of rim-ash braced with bike-frame steel 
tubes and spoke-wire. Their wing had 
the lift expected of it. It would support 
a man in flight. But the first trials were 
sadly disappointing. In tethered tests 
with Wilbur aboard it worked fine, but in 
free flight it was dangerously unstable: 
no balance. After one bad crack-up, not 


even cocksure Orville was willing to fur- | 


ther entrust his body to such an erratic 
apparatus. He still had his front teeth, 
and he intended to keep them. Wilbur 
was convinced the the wing itself was as 
near perfect as possible: something ad- 
ditional was needed to stabilize it. 
Bishop Wright had taught his children 
that God knew the value of balance and 
that He had given men a balanced world: 
for every hill a valley; for every day a 
night; for every shower a rainbow; on 


and on around the whole earth. And | 


when His world got out of balance, He 
wasn’t bashful at throwing His weight 
around to stabilize matters. If mountains 
stood too high and mighty for the plains 
that supported them, He shook ’em down 
to size with an earthquake; if oppressive, 
hot, sticky air hung around in one place 
too long, He whiffed it away with a hur- 


ricane. Wings alone weren't safe; no bal- | 


ance. The answer: for every pair of 
wings, a tail. This was the rule for birds! 

But what about angels? Nobody had 
ever mentioned seeing an angel with a 
tail. Wilbur returned to his books, and 
to save time, asked his father to recheck 
the scriptures. Together, they concluded 
that nobody had ever sworn to having 
seen an angel without a tail, either. Still, 
there was this human anatomy relation- 
ship. If, away back when, God had given 
His creatures their choice of hands or 
wings, were men already tailless so that 
they really had no choice? Wilbur com- 
pared the sketches of human and bird 
embryos. There was the answer, plain 
for anyone to see. The Bishop and Or- 
ville agreed. That settled it: the Wright 

(Continued on page 90) 
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(Continued from page 89) 
flying-machine would have a tail. 

It would be erroneous to assume, that 
in the tension that surrounded the 
Wrights, the brothers were able to per- 
fect their machine without quarrels be- 
tween themselves. Indeed there were 


many. Orville usually had the first and | 


last word, with Wilbur resolving the dif- 
ference quietly in the middle. Occasion- 
ally, there was a crisis. This tail affair 
was one of them. Once it was obvious 
that a tail was absolutely necessary to 
save the wing, Wilbur logically designed 
it to trail behind, in respectful following 
of all God’s creatures. Orville contended 


that since he was to be the first test pilot, | 


he wanted to lie on the wing and feel its 
lift with his own body, and demanded 
that the life-preserving tail be rigged out 
front in undisturbed air where he could 
watch it every instant. Even the Bishop 
thought that this might be twisting God’s 
way a little too far. He prayed over the 
problem. They made a mechanic’s com- 
promise by placing the horizontal stab- 
ilizer out front where Orville wanted it, 
but rigged the vertical rudder behind the 
wing. This solved the problem of free- 
flight stability. While they were about it, 
they devised and incorporated an ingen- 
ious interlocking control system by which 
the wing was warped and the vertical 
rudder turned, in response to the hip- 
wiggles of the pilot lying in his cradle. 


This was the key that unlocked the secret | 


of safe control, and the basis of their 
primary aviation patents. 

As you know, the arrangement worked 
and the Wright brothers tail-first machine 
with double surfaces braced against each 
other was the first successful man-carry- 


| ing glider on earth. Today, rare airplanes 
| having the horizontal stabilizer in front 
| of the wing are known as canard types. 


(Latest example is the B-70 exotic-fuel 
bomber.) There is no such thing as a 
tailless airplane, and never has been: 


those called tailless have wings swept | 


im HERTER’S AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
WASECA, MINNESOTA 


back to where a tail would be, and the 
tail is actually built-in as a part of the 
wing tips. 

Germantown Hill and its heckling spec- 
tators left much to be desired as an ex- 
perimental site, so in September 1901, 
Wilbur and Orville removed their base to 
the desolate dunes of the North Carolina 
coast. A single shack housed the entire 
operation including living quarters. The 
brothers subsisted on salt meat, canned 
goods and brackish water. There was no 
real cooking, but Wilbur did the warming 


up. Each Sunday, they conducted their ; 


own religious rituals. For company, they 
had hordes of sand crabs and occasional 
droves of wild horses—said to be descend- 
ants of those from Sir Walter Raleigh's 
“Lost Colony.” In the air were flocks of 
sea-birds and swarms of mosquitoes— 
some of them loaded with typhoid. The 
flight experiments went well; the first pa- 
tents were applied for in March 1903, and 
gliding records were set to remain un- 


| broken for a decade. Despite the mos- 


quitoes, the outdoor activities appeared to 


| help Wilbur’s health and both he and 

| Orville became proficient glider pilots. 
During this time, Katherine was a stu- | 

dent at Oberlin College. Bishop Wright | 
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GLUCKMANN AVIATION COMPANY 


61 Lick Piece, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Phone Yukon 6-5251 

























COVER YOUR PLANE 
WITH HERTER’S 
CHROME FIBERGLAS 

C A. Ah. approved | | 
OR LET OUR CUSTOM PLANE COVERING 


PLANT DO IT FOR YOU. 
@ GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE PLANE. 
@ WILL NOT ROT, NOR WEATHER 








@ 5 TIMES THE STRENGTH OF STEEL YET LIGHT IN 


WEIGHT. INCREASES PLANE SPEED. DOES NOT 
SHORTEN STALL OUT 


UNAFFECTED BY HAIL, SALT WATER OR SALT AIR 
ELIMINATES NECESSITY OF HANGARING 


GIVES YOUR PLANE A SKIN FAR SUPERIOR TO ALUM. 
INUM OR FABRIC. 


COST !S LESS THAN ORDINARY FABRIC JOB. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET WITH FULL DETAILS. 
DEPT. 4-B-L 














$ CASH $ 
FOR 
AIRPLANES 


immediate Service 
No Delay! 
Call or Write: 


VEST-MATTOON ILL. CO. 


Coles County Airport 
Mattoon, Illinois 
Phone: Adams 5-1511 
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was left alone in Dayton but she visited 
him frequently, and in between, Lottie, 
the long-time family maid, looked after 
him. 

With the successful and perfected glider, 
all that remained to capture sustained 
flight was to attach runners and add pow- 
er. With Charlie Taylor’s help, the brothers 
built a four-cylinder, 12-hp gas engine; 
bolted it onto the wing beside the pilot’s 
cradle; made two 8-foot, 6-inch counter 
rotating propellers patterned on the pad- 
dies of a toy helicopter; glued them onto 
sprocket-end shafts with Arnstein’s bi- 
cycle cement, and looped a couple of bike 
chains between the sprockets and the en- 
gine crankshaft. Orville could hardly 
wait to fire up those 12 mighty horses, 
and on the stormy day of December 17, 
1903, at Kitty Hawk, Orville made the 
first powered flight from the surface of 
this earth. He was aloft ten seconds and 
made 112 feet at a maximum height of 14 
feet. The brothers alternated as pilot for 
a series of hops—each higher and longer 
than the one before. On the fourth try 
for the day, Wilbur flew at over 100 feet 
altitude for 852 feet in 59 seconds. Those 
four short hops shrank ¢he world and ex- 
panded the life of every human being on 
it, from then forevermore. Wilbur and 
Orville pushed the machine into its shed, 
and rushed unheralded back to Dayton to 
spend Christmas with Katherine and 
their father. 

Four years later, in 1907 the Wright 
brothers were making routine daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) development flights near 
Dayton from the pasture of banker Tor- 
rence Huffman, then known as “Huffman 
Meadow” and since’ become the Huffman 
Reserve of Burroughs Bird Club. The 
pasture which they shared with the sheep, 
lay adjacent to Simms Station on the 
trolley line. Katherine, who meanwhile 
had graduated from Oberlin and was 
teaching modern languages at Steele High 
School, issued repeated invitations to her 
colleagues and their pupils to make a 
trolley-car excursion out to Simms Sta- 
tion and watch her brothers fly. Each 
invitation passed silently unaccepted. 
That same year, Charlotte Reeve Conover 
published her book “Dayton Saints and 
Prophets.” This catalogue of local pride 
honored 24 prominent Daytonians and 
their families, all from the “right side of 
the tracks.” Nowhere on its slick pages 
is there any reference to Milton Wright 
or any member of his family. 

By 1908 they had temporarily given up 
trying to arouse any practical apprecia- 
tion of their accomplishment in America, 
so Wilbur, Orville and Katherine went 
touring through Europe, demonstrating 
the practicality of their airplane. London, 
Paris and Rome proclaimed them heroes, 
and all of Europe embraced them. Now 
they were flying high, wide and hand- 
some and they all enjoyed it. Katherine 
used her languages as they taught 
Europeans to fly. For a “busman’s holi- 
day,” she and Orville floated off on a two- 
hour balloon ride. She created the 
hobble-skirt fashion fad by tying rope 
around the skirts of lady passengers. 
They established good agencies, but dis- 
appointingly, sold no airplanes. To meet 

(Continued on page 92) 
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businessmen check on arrivals and departures 
Pilot's family can hear him check in on sched- 
ule. Tunes 108 to 130 MC 





| asked! Order your Air-O-Ear today! 


NOVA-TECH, INC. 
| 1721 Sepulveda Bivd., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


| PLEASE SHIP MY AIR-O-EAR RECEIVER IMMEDIATELY. 
1 [ Model 711-WN. . at $99.95 () Mode! 711. . at $79.95 


J (0 Nova/Pack D.C. Converter Kit... .at $47.50 
1 Enclose $ 


(0 Budget Terms. | Enclose $45. 


| NAME 





an Poe 








HEAR AIRCRAFT 











—~l—1_ 
Hear planes in flight, Control Towers, ~~ -- ——~. 
Weother Broadcasts. Has Standard Broad- 
cast Band also. Enjoyment for the entire fam- FOR 
ily. Brings in pilots’ messages, emergency HOME, 
broadcasts, Tower and Ground Control. Follow OFFICE 
giant airliners as they criss-cross the skies : 
Learns important VHF procedure! Has built- HANGAR 
in antennas, heavy duty speaker, headset jacks, 3 
plugs into any wal! socket 2 BAND 3 BAND 
200 mile reception. A must for keeping in- VHF + AM ver AM uF 
formed on weather and local traffic. Flying Model 711 Model 711 WN 


$7995 $9995 











a ee, 
; IRON-CLAD MONEY BACK GUARANTEE | 


| _ We know you will be delighted with Air-O-Ear, but you still | 
have a 10 day Morey Back Guarantee, with no questions | 


C1) Send C.0.D. 


MONITOR AIRCRAFT RADIO CALLS IN YOUR CAR 
with the New NOVA/PACK..............$47.50 


With the new Novo-Tech NOVA/PACK 
D.C. converter, all AIR-O-EAR VHF re 
ceivers can operate from the cigarette 
lighter of any car. The NOVA/PACK 
converts 6 or 12 volt power to house 
current and enables the aviation en 
thusiast to listen to the traffic at the air 
port. This optional accessory is only 
$47.50 and includes D.C. converter, on 
off switch, pilot light, cigarette lighter 
plug-in, VHF whip antenna with both 
temporary and permanent mountings and 
10 feet of co-ax cable. 


NOVA/PACK CAN BE USED WITH ALL 
EXISTING AIR-O-EAR RECEIVERS. 


AIR-O-EAR RECEIVERS USED BY 


American Airlines. Pan-Ameri- 
can, Northeast Airlines, KLM, 
Standard Oil Co., Champicn 
Spark Plug Co., U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Flying Tigers, Civil 
Air Patrol. 


LEADING MAGAZINES 
AIR-0-EAR STORY 


Flying, Aviation Age, Skyways, 
Business & Commercial Avi- 
ation, Canadian Flight. 


PRINTED THE 








; ADDRESS. 


CITY, STATE. . x 








NOVA-TECH INCORPORATED 


» Bivd 


Calif 














IN NEW YORK 





TOUCH DOWN at 








AMITYVILLE, “ONG ISLAND 
Serving Greater New York 
Hard surfaced runways 4200 ¢ 
Unicom ® Teletype ® Direct line to 
ATC—ATCS—IDL © ADF Instrument 
approach ® Runway lighted all 
night * Rotating beacon * Motel 
AIR TAXI ¢ PIPER SALES 
HERTZ RENTAL CARS 
Gov't approved 
Airplane and Helicopter Flying School 
SALES ® SERVICE © STORAGE 
Tel.: Amityville 4+4200 








EXECUTIVE-PRIVATE 
PILOTS pian your 


next stop to 


SHANNON AIRPORT 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Midway between Washington, D. C. 
and Richmond, Virginia 

check these facilities 
HARD SURFACED RUNWAY 
UNICOM 
ROTATING BEACON 
RUNWAY LIGHTS ON REQUEST 
80-91-100 OCTANE 
HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 
SNACK BAR 
FLIGHT SERVICE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


SHANNON SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS, INC. 


P. 0. Box 609 Fredericksburg, Virginia 
TEL. ESsex 3-4431 
































(Continued trom page 91) 
expenses they were forced to release their 
French patent rights. They flew for 
royalty right and left, but respectfully 
declined a command performance before 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain because he 
had carelessly requested them to fly on 
The Lord’s Day. A Russian Grand Duke 
proposed to Katherine. She instead ac- 
cepted the long-standing bid of Henry 
Haskell, who had been a classmate at 
Oberlin. He and Katherine went to live 
in Kansas City, where he was editor of 
the “Star.” 

At long last, loaded with European 
medals and honors, Wilbur and Orville 
returned to some prophet’s honor in their 
own land. New York’s 1909 Hudson River 
celebration was enriched by Wilbur’s sen- 
sational non-stop flight from Governor’s 
Island to Grant’s Tomb and return. Pres- 
ident Taft presented them gold medals 
awarded by the Congress. The U. S. 
Army contracted from them at $25,000, 
one each Aerodrome, two-passenger type 
Wright, Model A—with the stipulation 
that it must be transportable on a stand- 


ard army horse-drawn wagon, and in- | 


cidentally fly at least ten miles at 40 miles 
per hour. They collected a five grand 
bonus for beating the specs, and bigger 
orders followed. Oberlin College granted 
each of them an honorary degree. The 
City Fathers gave them a scroll in recog- 
nition of their having made possible a 
new civic slogan: “Dayton—the Cradle 
of Aviation.” 

The success of their airplane was wit- 
nessed by numerous copyists, and the 
Wright patents were shamelessly in- 
fringed upon at home and abroad. They 
fought back, but the modest family means 
were still mostly tied up in some 50 odd 
patent suits when, at age 45, Wilbur’s 
time ran out. He died of typhoid at Day- 
ton in 1912, before he got his most per- 
sistent personal wish: Wilbur had always 
wanted a new bathroom for the little 
house at 7 South Hawthorne Str »+t—still 
the family home after 40 years. 

So long had the two brothers been in 
fact a single complex personality that to 
appraise them separately was incompre- 
hensible. Nevertheless, all over the world, 
editorial and obituary authors did their 
best at the impossible task of last tributes 
to Wilbur without making it appear that 
Orville too had passed away. Perhaps it 
would have been as well to let Wilbur 
speak for himself, as in the document he 
wrote three weeks before his death: 

Item II. “I hereby give to my father 
Milton Wright of Dayton, Ohio, my ear- 
nest thanks for his example of a coura- 
geous, upright life, and for his earnest 
sympathy with everything tending to my 
true welfare; and in addition I give and 
bequeath to him the sum of $1,000 which 
I desire him to use for little unusual 
expenditures as might add to his comfort 
and pleasure.” 

Item III, made affectionate monetary 
gifts to Katherine and the older brothers 
Ruchlin and Lorin. 

Item IV. “The entire balance and resi- 
due of my estate, . . . including interests 
in patents, issued or pending, inventions, 
contracts and any and all holdings 
whether specifically mentioned or not, I 











BUILD AND FLY 
Your Own High Performance 
SPORT PLANE! 





BEAT THE HIGH COST OF FLYING. JOIN 
THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER “HOMEBUILD- 
ERS.” Simplified detailed construction prints 
now available. FOUR proven, economical de- 
signs. (1) Single place Playboy, low wing 
rugged and fast, designed for aerobatics. (2) 
Two place Playboy, side-by-side, low wing, 
comfortable, cross country and aerobatics. (3) 
Two place Filut-R-Bug, tandem, mid-wing, tri- 
gear. Very short take off and landing, high 
altitude fields. Wings easily removed for tow- 
ing. (4) Two place Sky-Coupe, side-by-side, 
high wing, cabin, tri-gear. All purpose general 
utility apd personal airplane. For complete 
details with descriptive brochures, photographs. 
3-views and C.A.A. regulations on homebuilt 
airplanes, mail $1.00 (packaging and postal 
charges) to 


STITS AIRCRAFT 
P.0. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. 
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COLLECTOR'S CLASSICS : 






Smm 50’ Reel, 


$1.95 Introductory on 
16mm 400’ Reel $19.95 16mm 100’ Reel $4.95 


Ppa. 
2230 40 YEARS OF are 
pa Psibent thrilis of th 
2239 A.» ~ a. tHe Pain 
Trick 2 Ete uver their planes like mode!s. 
2274 TION F FLYING 
Pre sawn te meuvers by WWIl “Alm CORPS" 
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2276 THE CRAZY FLIERS 

Death-defying ‘CRAZY’ pilots. 
2277 WAR BIRDS 

WAR PLANES accomplishing mission 
2278 AIR RACE ACROSS 454 . CciFic—ie27 
=281 —, FLYING MACH 
of first fan ganaies planes 

£285 HOLLYWOOD ST oT — 

Fliers vlan? many gy Bed feats 
2286 DOG 

Hunter and hunted—unti! one must go. 


Smm 200’ Reg. $5.95 Special $3.95 


2225 MARCH OF AVIATION 
Before Wrigh ros. 
2283 WINGS OVER THE NAVY 
Like protect: birds; our NAVY'S PLANES. 
2279Cc cas UMPERS 
Par je and mass. 


sing! 
2284 Danepevils. Or “THe air 
Breathtaking tricks 4 men of steel. 
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MIDGET MUSTANG—(D. Long Racer) 
Highest Proven Performance 
All Metal Available Now As HOMEBUILT KIT 


11 Long Racers Built and Flying. 

With 85 HP Cont. - 175 MPH Cruise - 5 GPH Fuel 
300 MPH Max. Fully Aerobatic Stressed Skin 9G’s. 
‘— SPECIAL OFFER! — 
PHOTOGRAPHS — CAA REQUIREMENTS 
CONSTRUCTION DETAILS — COST BREAKDOWN 


— MAIL $2.00 — 


MUSTANG AIRCRAFT CO. 
10438 Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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give, . . . to my brother Orville Wright 
of Dayton, Ohio, who has been associated 
with me in all the hopes and labors both 
of childhood and manhood, and who, I am 
sure, will use the property in very much 
the same manner as we would use it to- 
gether in case we would both survive 
until old age. And for this reason, I make 
no specific bequest to charity.” 

When he was 82, Mr. Milton Wright— 
former Bishop—seated himself beside his 
son Orville, on the lower wing of a 
Wright biplane, for his first flight. After 
circling for an hour over the Summit 
Street Church, South Hawthorne and 
West 3rd Streets, and Germantown Hill, 
Orville skidded them to a stop in front 
of the spectators watching from Simms 
Station platform. It was a large and 
mostly noisy crowd of curious on-lookers; 
fascinated by this big, strange, flying box. 
If, in green Huffman Meadow that day, 
there was a single sheep come to forgive 
his old shepherd, or to ask forgiveness of 
him, he held his uneasy peace. There was 


general applause and a few scattered | 


cheers: the famous Wrights had made 
another famous flight. Orville arose and 
politely tipped his bowler. The old man 
sat still and erect. His eyes were closed. 
His snow-white head was still in the 
clouds, but his lips moved. Those closest 
were sure he was saying a prayer of 
thanksgiving, that Orville had brought 
them safely back to earth. But I judge 
the prayer of Milton Wright must have 
been, “Father, I thank Thee that when 
Thou tookest upon Thyself to suffer man 
to fly, Thou didst ordain my sons to de- 
liver the wings.” END 





Hangar Flying 
(Continued trom page 14) 


a ten-knot headwind, we would arrive 
after sunset. 

It is a strange feeling to fly a cabin air- 
craft for the first time, but once out of the 
industrial haze, and with the 90-hp Cirrus 
purring along at 2,350 rpm, things began 
to get more comfortable. However, the 
shadows began to grow longer and we 
could not bring ourselves to enjoy the 
sunset, nice as it was. We were nearing 
our destination, when I finally decided to 
pick a field and land. The light was dying 
fast now and regardless what the Customs 
may do to us, it would be better than 
cracking up. Then Hans saw the lights 
of Maastricht, the river and the airport 
beyond. 


We had neither radio nor lights and | 
they shot a green flare to clear us in. 


I made a right-hand base leg for the only 
runway I could see, lost it for a second 
during the turn onto final and leveled off 
a bit too high for my first landing on con- 
crete. I needn’t have worried, it was the 
best landing I ever made. It was only 
after they pointed out to me the power 
lines near the approach end of the run- 
way that I finally learned my lesson: 
never stretch your luck or your glide to 
the limit. I think that I have been a bet- 
ter pilot since. 

SterpHen I. Hess 
Lachine, Canada 
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CAA EXAM AIDS 


LATEST QUESTIONS & ANSWERS HELP 


YOU PASS NEW CAA EXAMS 








Latest question & answer aids for passing 
new C exams quickly and easily. In- 
cludes written money back guarantee. revis- 
ions. charts. etc. Save time. money 6 effort. 
Try them at our risk. Mail the coupon today. 


ANSWER EXPLANATIONS 


This book clearly explains each answer 
found in the exam book. With both books. 
ou have a complete ground school course. 
esults will be quick. easy and you will not 
need a ground instructor. or other books. 


CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 


This book clearly explains in detail how to 
pass the new CAA check flight. It describes 
new maneuvers. new requirements, oral 
geestese and data not found elsewhere. 
ave time, money. Mail the coupon today. 


HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 


This book clearly explains hcw to work all 
basic type navigation problems in the CAA 
exams. Explanations of the computer. OMNI. 
ADF, ILS. etc. are simple. step by step. and 
easy to understand. Order this book today. 


A & E PRACTICAL 


This book clearly explains how to pass both 
CAA mechanic practical tests. It has a 
money back written guarantee, oral, dem- 
onstration jobs. welding. weight & balance. 
etc. Try this book at our risk. Mail the 
coupon today. 

















Private Pilot Exams 
— qowere paptenetions 
ivate ec ight 
Commercial Filet Eneme 
Commercial Answers Explanations 
Home Stedy Nevigation 
ome Stu i 
Instrument Pilot Exams 
Instrument Answers Explanations 
Instrument Check Flight 
Powerplant Mechanic Exems 
Airframe Mechanic Exams 






) A & E Mechanic Practical Tests 
( )-Flight Engineer 
( ) Instrument Instructor Exams 


) Flight Instructor Check Flight 
elicopter Instructor Exams 
.T.R. Pilot E 
A.T.R. Check Flight 
Tower Operator cxams 
Dispatcher Exams 
Gad. Instr. Fundamentals Exams 
Navigation Instructor Exams 
i . Instructor Exams 
Meteorology Instructor Exams 
C.A.R. Instructor Exams 

gine Instructor Exams 
) Aircraft Instructor Exams 


) Link Instructor 
ANY 4 $10.00 ANY 2 $8.00 
ANY 1 5.00 


ANY3 9.00 


ACME SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


TERMINAL BUILDING 
MEACHEM AIRPORT 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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MA 6-2444 


(1) Send COD 
‘checked above 
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PILOT-SAVER! 


peeking, 


only $13.95 complete. 


AERO DEVELOPMENTS 
Box 165, Quincy, I. 





New Sensctionc! True Blind 
Flight Hood. Unique polorizing 
shield above pone! prevents | 
yet allows Co-Pilot | 
complete visibility. Installs in 30 
seconds. A PILOT-SAVER for 


1. 43°45 photoes, world’s fastest Jets 
2. 43'ex5 World War |! planes. 

3. 43% x5 of Rockets, Missiles. 

4. 1 8x10 Boeing B-52 Jet Bomber. 

5. | 6x10 Lockheed F-104A Starfighter. 


Only SOc a set. Send $i for ali 5. 


LATEST OFFICIAL AIRCRAFT PHOTOS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! _ 





($2.50 valve) 


Must. CAT. with order. Money back guar. 


AVIATION PHOTO EXCHANGE he a aur 














BUILD a SKYHOPPER 


NOW SINGLE OR TWO 
PLACE PLANS 600.00 | 


Money Back Offer 
Clear, simplified and easy to read drawings. All 
ribs and fittings are drawn full size and may be 
used directly as templates in making parts. 260 
eq. ft. of drawings supplied. Planes eligible for 
CAA license SPECIAL OFFER . INBOARD 
AND 3-VIEW, PHOTOS, DATA -00. 


SKYHOPPER AIRPLANES, INC. 


3500 Enrvilie Place, Dept. F, Los Angeles 16, Calif, 
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PhO RADIO 
GUIDE 
NEW HANDY 88 PAGE 
RADIO GUIDE FOR ALL PILOTS 


A NEW CONCEPT in the organization 
of vital radio and airport information 
available now with essential facts for 
VFR and Instrument flight conditions. 
Contains all Omni stotions, LF radio 
aids and broadcasting stations for 
Nenty ADF plus information for all civil air- 
Mog Slote ports with control towers or ILS, Com 
veniently orranged for WAC and 
keyed for use with Sectional charts. 
At your airport. Where not yet avail 
able order by mail with 7 day refund 
gvorontee. 
FPREEMONTHLY REVISION #800 
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SERVICE FOR ONE YEAR. ¢ 1 
5 x 7¥2 $12.00 Per Yeor Renewal. 
* Covers oll 48 stotes. VINYL Your nome imprinted on 


Organized by WAC— keyed to sectionals. 


BINDER cover in Gold $1.00 addtn't. 
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AERO PRODUCTS, ST. CHARLES, ILLINO#S 





Two 


Deluxe hotel rooms and cottages. 
Compass Room Restaurant and | 


Bar 










For Reservations: Write or Phone: 














3200’ turf landing strips. } 


WANTED! 


Used Airplanes, equipment or accessories! 
The 209,000 purchasers of FLYING are 
always in the market for a good used 
plane or equipment buy. So, if you have 
something to sell, let FLYING’s readers 
know about it in our classified columns. 
It costs very little: just 50¢ a word, in 
cluding name and address. Minimum 
message: 10 words. For further informa- 
tion, write: Martin Lincoln, FLYING, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


swimming pool. 


HOTEL & RESORT ; 

PALM DESERT AIRPARK : 
P.O. BOX 1270-B+ PALM SPRINGS 
CALIFOANIA : 


4 














FAirview 8-3101 





* * FLYING APPAREL * 7 


Beye. OF COMBED COTTON BYRD CLOTH TWILL 


S. A. F.—K-28 COMPLETE WITH REVERSIBLE JACKETS 
“Fivine sults OXYGEN TAB, MAP D. MIL-3-7448 
REGULATION ° ONE SIDE SAGE GREEN OTHER 
SAGE GREEN CLIP, LEATHER NAME SIDE INTERNATIONAL ORANGE 
PLATE, CIGARETTE- 
$18.50 PENCIL POCKETS, 
INTERNATIONAL ZIPPERED BREAST, 
SURVIVAL ORANGE THIGH AND LEG | 


SAME AS ABOVE WITH WA 
NYLON AND WOOL INTERLINGR 


All Orders Postpaid if Remit- 
tance Accompanies Order or 
c.o.0. (€.0.0. in VU. &. Only) 


1.50 POCKETS, DOUBLE 
PLEASE STATE HEIGHT. | 
WEIGHT, CHEST SIZE 


FRUHAUF SOUTHWEST UNIFORM CO. 
312 E. ENGLISH ST. WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


LOCK FRONT ZIPPER 


DEPT. F 














¥ THE PILOT'S PAL 


is an all aluminum, three purpose item. Can 
be used as a pilot's knee pad holder, a desk 
pad or separate clipboard. This unit can 
be fastened comfortably to the leg and will 
not slip or slide even while walking. The 
PILOT'S PAL is an accepted standard at 
USAF and ARMY pilot training stations. Dis- 
tribution has now been made thru your dealer 
or if he can not supply you, write to us direct 
for immediate postpaid shipment. A perfect 
gift for Christmas and guaranteed [00% 


satisfactory or your money back. 


Write: PILOT'S PAL 
1422 Washington St. 
Manitowoc, Wis. (postpaid) 














FLYING CALENDAR 


Dec. 2—Annual Dinner, Show and Dance 


sponsored by the Delaware Valley 
Soaring and Power Pilots Assoc., at 
Casa Conti Restaurant, Easton and 
Jenkintown Roads, Glenside, Pa. 
AOPA and Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica members and all pilots are invited. 
For reservations, contact: Jack Devins, 
Box 43, Abington, Pa., or call CU 
9-4114 (Phila. 


Dec. 3-4—Short Ground School Refresh- 


er, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Dec. 5-7—Special flight to Bimini, 


B.W.I., sponsored by Florida Aero 
Club. New hotel, Avis Bimini Club, 
complete “package” $49.50 per per- 
son (double occupancy). Includes 
transfers (car and boat), cocktail 
party, lodging, six meals, orchestra 
nightly. Only 30 minutes from Miami. 
Contact: Harry B. Collins, Air Cruise 
Director, 375 N.E. 154th St., North 
Miami Beach 62, Fla. 


Dec. 17—Wright Day Celebration Din- 


ner at the Hotel Delmonico, New York 
City, sponsored by Greater N. Y. Ch. 
of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. Black tie, $15 per plate, $150 per 
table of ten. For further details, con- 
tact: Wright Day Committee Chair- 
man, Dick Mcintosh, Street & Smith 
Publications, 575 Medison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., telephone: PL 9-2080. 


Dec. 26-30—Sixth King Orange Inter- 


national Model Plane Meet at Miami, 
Fla. under primary sponsorship of the 
Air Training Corps. Over $5,000 in 
scholarships, trophies and prizes to be 
awarded. Write: Tom Sutor, Ch., Air 
Training Corps Flying Club, 5313 
Granada Blvd., Coral Gables 46, Fla. 


Jan. 14-16, 1960—Tenth annua! con- 


vention of Agricultural Aircraft Asso- 
ciation at the El Mirador Hotel, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 


March 1-11, 1960—Third annual Flight 


to Mexico sponsored by Florida Aero 
Club. Starting vicinity of San Antonio 
(probably dude Ranch), Monterrey, 
Guadalajara, Mexico City, Acapulco, 
return to Brownsville, Tex. Contact: 
Harry 6. Collins, Air Cruise Director, 
375 N.E. 154th St., North Miami Beach 
62, Fla. 


Calendar items must be received 


at Fryrne’s editorial offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event. 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


LOU DAVIS, COUNTY PHOTO SERVICE 
25—-FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT 
27—FLOYD HALL, DEL ANKERS 
GORDON VINCENT 

USAF 

ANTHONY LINCK 

LOU DAVIS 

37, 38, 39—-JOSEPH FORTE 
41—LAWRENCE STUDIO 

43—LOU DaVIS 

PIPER AIRCRAFT 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT 


U. 8S. NAVY, KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP., 


DAVID WEST, HOWARD LEVY 


PIPER AIRCRAFT, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP. 


—WILLIAM B. LUMMUS 
HILLER AIRCRAFT 
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NOTICE: Rates, 50¢ per word. Minimum {0 words. February Issue Closes December 17th. Send order and remittance to FLYING, One Park Ave., New York City 16 
— — - —_—— SINCE 1947, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
~_NAVIONS Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., have sold hun 








A-35, 509 TTE, chrome cylinders, 
paint & interior, metal prop, 20 gal. 


205-11 engine, D 
-_, air condi- 
tioner, curtains, Omnigator, LF, $7,750.00; Urschel 
Field, one mile north of Valparaiso, indiana, Phone 
day 4.0921 or night 3-2631. 


BONANZAS: 19 from $7750. 1952 C-35, #Q2Z/G/DF, 
has 180 hour 225HP engine and auto-pitch control 
metal propeller. Rotating beacon. Factory painted 
1957. Reupholstered. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Dual 
ARC-15C and 27 channel Omniplexer omnirange VHF 
transceiver. Glide path. ADF-12. Beautiful through- 





out. Relicensed September. Everything works. Hang- 
ared. Undamaged. $12,000. Powers George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


CESSNAS 





FIVE Cessnas, 180, 1956, x-wind gear, 800 TT, Mark 1, 
LF, IFR equipt, new moenes. $7,950.00—Three 172's, 
1958, all perfect, $7,950.00—one 182, 1956, 500 TT, 
Mark |, IFR, ADF, rotating beacon, $9, 950.00; Urschel 
Field, one mile north of Valparaiso, indiana, phone 
day 4-0921 or night 3-2631. 





170’S: 14 FROM $4500. 170B, #XXRF/DF, has 860 
total hours, 60 SMOH. Outside baggage door. Gyros. 
Lear omnirange and _ 12. Repainted 1958. Un- 
damaged. Cican. $6400. Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.17, N. Y. “Exporting. 


172°S: 12 FROM $6500. 1956, 7RTRF/AF, has 448 
total hours. Painted 1958. Gyros. Omnigator VHF 
transceiver. ADF-12D. Hangared. Undamaged. Beau- 
tiful. $7000. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


180’S: 13 FROM .38750. 








1955, +FRGZ/BF, has only 
330 total hours. are. Mark 2 Omnigator. AFD-12D. 
wo Undamag Clean. Bargain. $9800. Powers 
& —~— = 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting.” 


180 AMPHIBIANS: 3 available. 1955, TGPX/CF, has 
only 350 total hours. Factory ouilt as floatpiane. 
Large nosewheel floats with new motors, etc. Painted 
1956. Reupholstered 1958. 
12D. Extras. Clean. Bargain. . 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 7 & 
“Exporting. ” 


195’S: 5 AVAILABLE. 1951, 300HP, +TZPS/AF, has 
385 hours SMOH. Painted 1959. Crosswind gear. 
Gyros. LF transceiver. 12 channel Superhomer VHF 
transceiver with omnirange. Glass, tires, interior, paint 
excellent. Undamaged. Hangared. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York “17, eo % 
“Exporting.” 














ALL amphibious Models: 1946, G44A, FXPX/AF, has 
103 hours SMOH. 200HP engines. Metal propellers. 
New fabric. Good paint. Gyros. LF. VHF. ADF. Clean. 
Relicensed. $20.000. Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 





HELIO 





COURIERS: 7 available. 1955, #FQSX/BF, has 651 
hours, zero SMOH at factory. All late modifications. 
Gross increased 200 pounds. 25 gallon auxil 
tank. Land light. Gyros. Omnigator. ADF-12. 
Additional VHF transmitter. Relicensed. Beautiful. 
$i.9,500. s & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 
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THREE Navions, 260, 432 since remanufactured en- 
gine, two LTR-5, ADF 12, 12 Auto Pilot, Rotating 
beacon, aux. tank, air conditioner, $8,500.00-—225.,- 
562 TT, OSTOH, ADF 12E, One ARC, transmitter & re- 
ceiver, Mark 1, Symons down draft, Symons gear far- 
ings, aux, tank under seat, rotating beacon, $7,950.00 
—205 636 since new engine OSTOH, dual omni, remote 
indicating compass, aux. tank, latest farings & ex- 
haust ree $6,950.00; Ursche!l Field, one mile 
north Vaiparaiso, indiana, phone day 4-0921 or 
night 3-2631. 





ALL Models. From $5000. Definitely best 260HP in 
existence, 1951, 2RGXT/KF, has 320 hour chromium 
cylinder engine. Wing-tip tanks. Down-draft cooling. 
Reverse-flow ventilation. Aijrconditioner. Rotating 
beacon. Painted 1958 and reupholstered in leather. 
Gyros. Dual omnirange VHF transceivers. ADF-12. 
RB9B glide siope iS. Many extras. Undamaged. 
Like new. $10,000 spent 1958-'59. Asking $10 C000 
now. Exceptional. wers & George, 475 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. “Exporting. om 





PIPERS 





SIX Pipers, Apache, 1954, one owner, 925 TT, LTR-6 
with meter, LF, Lear ADF 12, springer AR-16, serial 
#91, $14,500.00—Five Tripacers, 1955 thru 1957, 
SC; Urschel Field, one mile north of Valparaiso, in- 
diana, Phone day 4-0921 or night 3-2631. 





APACHES. 16 from $14,250. 1956, #QFQR/PF, has 
zero 15OHP engines, propellers SMOH. Repainted 
1959. Auxiliary tanks. Rotating beacon. Dual vac- 
uum. Gyros. LF. Mark 2 Omnigator. VC-27 Sim- 
lexer. ADF-12D. Extras. Like new. Bargain. $20,750. 

rs & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. —— » 





COMANCHES: 7 available. 1959, 180HP, +RGFO PF, 
has 160 hours. Gyros. Mark 2 Omnigator. ADF-12E. 
Like new. $15,800. Also; 1959, 250HP, RFQF/PF, 
with 117 hours. Gyros. Mark 2 Omnigator. ADF-12E. 
Relicensed October. 
George, 
“Export 





Like new. $17,900. Powers & 
475 Fifth Avenue, 
ing.” 


New York 17, N. Y. 





$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. it's New! 


Now you 
can receive information each month on hundreds of 
aircraft for sale throughout the United States. At a 
la 


f = know what is available, hours, date 
icen: etc., of practically every type of air- 
plane Semebeet We tell you who owns the air- 
craft and you deal direct, saving time, eliminatin 
hours of travel, and by knowing the market you ge 
the best deal possible. You can receive your first 
copy ry | aircraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. Fly- 
ers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing Bureau, 
5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 





GOVERNMENT Sells:—Surplus Aircrafts; Boats; Jeeps; 

ibious Vehicles; Electronics; Accessories; Misc. 
—Send For U. S. Depot Directory & Procedure $1.00— 
“Government Surplus Sales,"’ Box 425-8, Nanuet, N. Y. 





BEFORE buying check the aircraft listings of ee 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. 
Hundreds sold from $3500 since 1947. Hundreds oi 
pleased > 


“Exporting.” 





Hy 5 send offers with dates and prices for 1) A 
> a oa good condition, and 2) A Warner 

hp, new or overhauled, to Tord 

ay Be AB, Box 626, “rele 4, Sweden. 









dreds of airplanes from $3500 for owners worldwide 
List yours non-exclusively. “Exporting.” 


EXECUTIVE Learstar, Super Ventura or Similar Type 
Full detaiis—Lowest price—first letter. Flying Mag 
azine, Box 177, One Park Avenue, New York 16 


EXECUTIVE DC-3 or possibly pressurized Twin-Engine 
Aircraft. Send full details, specifications and per 
formance. Fiying er Box 178, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16 


CORPORATION requires Aero Commander—Cessna 310 
or similar aircraft . . immediate purchase. Flying 
ne Park Avenue 


Magazine, Box 179, Aviation Dept., 
New York 16. 


% wa) 


WILSON’S Aircraft Listings. 


engines, components, services, plans. Fixed and ro- 
tary-winged. $2.00. Celon industries, Box 411-0, 
Alameda, California. 


Directory of hard-to-find 


DUCTED fan design. Used in Air Sieds and flying plat- 
forms. Specifications and 7 pages of drawings. $2.00 
Tyna-Turbine Engines, Box 11253, Phoenix, Arizona 


HELICOPTER business, training and employment op- 
portunities. Details free. Aviation Service, Holtsville 
13, N. Y. 


HOMEBUILT Helicopter Booklet: Explanations; Com- 
ponents; Rotors; Airfoils; Design. $1.00. Homebuilt 
Helicopter Directory. Photographs; Specifications— 
Helicopters; Autogiros; Gliders. $1.00. Sam Urshan, 
Box 4332 N.P. Station, San Diego 4, California 


FLYING Platform. Three Drawings, Parts Description, 
$2.00. Rotron, Box 573-Y, Bellflower, Calif 


MCCULLOCH Drone engines & parts. New & Used. 
Write for your needs. D. F. DeLong, 619 E-8th Ave., 
Eugene, Oregon. 





NEW “Mark Vili-C improved Dead Reckoning Com- 
puter with instructions, pocket size only $2.00"; 
New E-11 pocket size high speed, high Altitude Com- 
puter $5.00; “Batori Pilot's all meta! Computer’ 
$15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift, $2.50; Pressure Pat- 
tern 7-4 $3.00; a SS. $10.00; Warner Com- 


puter, $6 ter,” $6.70; “Mark 
it Navy Knee-Cilpooard, " $10.00. Free Catalogue 
Pan aera ig - J Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., » Hollywood, Calif 


BUY surplus aircraft, fuselages, engines, instruments, 
accessories, electronics, radio-phones, helicopters, etc 
direct from’ government. List, procedure $1.00. in- 








— Free. “‘Non-government surplus.” ‘‘Second- 
bargain” reports. Christopher Publications, 
Holtsvitte 5, N. Y. 





LARGEST stock in the U. S., on New, Used, and Over- 
hauled engines, propellers, accessories and airframe 





s. Free lists by makes. Univair, Dept. 0, Box 
306, Denver, Colo. 
IDEAL Gift is the Aero-Doc Safety Pak. it's a sur- 


vival kit, but it’s useful because it opens right up 
without unstrapping or unrolling and everything is 

first-aid kit and many other items for emer- 
ae or convenience. Attractive box With cosryny 
handie, 6 ibs, Standard Model $34.50 at aircraf 
suppliers. Literature available and rush orders filled. 
Frepak Products, 380 N. Main, Providence 4, R. |. 


LIST your aircraft with Hammons & Mull Aircraft 





Associates. For faster, more complete service, send 
name, address, - ave aircraft (including helli- 
copters) to H. & M , P.O. Box 341, Ypsilanti, 


Michigan. 


PILOT’ $ ‘Bucket. Seat w/Leather Cushions Safety Belt 
$25 MDC 944 W. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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BUSINESS and Executive Low Cost = ng Financing. 
New Special Service covers installation of Radios— 
instruments—Electronic ne and Major Engine 
overhauls. Skyways Aircredit Corp. P.O. x 1227, 
Ogden, Utah. Telephone Export 3-8449. 

PERSONAL Aircraft Financing, Nation Wide. Any li- 
censed airplane, new or used, fabric or metal. 
Financing up to 75% for periods to 36 months. 
Available to dealers or individuals. Write, Wire or 
Call—Air-Credit Sales Co., P.O. Box 1248, Wailteria 
Station, Torrance, California. Phone Davenport 6-8970. 


od ~ - 


NEW Surplus_Aireraft—iiders—28 thin back-seats 
—$65.00, 24/—-$50.00—rebuilt—$50.00-$35.00. Sky 
diving sets 7310000. Guaranteed—-FAA approved. Ex- 
port shipments. Vidwest Parachute, Novi, Mich. 


NEW—surplus—seat type 28’, ‘nylon canopy, nylon 
harness, pilot chute, rip cord, cushion, complete, 
ready to use, hermetically sealed in 10 gallon steel 
drum—$65. 00 Cargo type chutes—prices on request. 
Esquire Naval Tailors, 9883 Hampton Blivd., Norfolk, 
Virginia. 





WARNING—FAA examination is being changed: It 
takes more than questionnaires to prepare you for 
the new “open-book”’ FAA examinations. You need 
the text and background material that only the au- 
thoritative up-to-date Zweng Manuals provide. Used 
by aviation schools throughout the world. Fully illus- 
trated, each manual averages more than 300 pages, 
with latest examination, too. There’s a proven Zweng 
Manual for each rating: “Helicopter —. 5.00; 
“Commercial & Private Pilot Ratings,” both for 
“instrument Rating,” $5. 00; “Airline Transport Pilot, " 
$3. 50; “Flight Instructor,”” $5.00; “Flight = ay 

“Aircraft Dispatcher,” $5.00; ‘Safety A 
Solo,” new revision, $4.75; “Parachute Techuiclons” 
$3.00; “Aircraft & Engine Mechanics,” (including hy- 
draulics, wei ht & balance) and new “Electrical Ex- 
amination,”’ $5.00; “Manual of the E-6B Computer,” 
$3.00; ‘Rules of the Air,” indexed, iliustrated, $2.00; 
“Flying the Omnirange,”’ $4.00; “Enc avg Avia- 
tion Dictionary,”” $6.00; “American Flight Navigator 
Deluxe Edition—examinations (Dohm),”” $6.50; ‘Air 
Navigation,” Gold Medal Edition (Weems) prepares 
for Navigator Rating, $6.00. We supply any —~,* by 
other publishers, including: “Jet Aircraft Power 14 
tems,”” $11.25; “Radio Operator's License,” $6. 
Practical ‘Air Navigation” (Lyon), $3.00; “Von Richt- 
hofen and the Flying Circus,” $8.50; “Crop Dusting” 
(6 manuals), $12.50; (Free Catalog), Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


AN Airplane In Every Garage: illustrated book by by 
Daniel R. Zuck, lightplane Designer. Read how per- 
sonal planes can be made roadable to replace auto- 
mobiles . . . how the highways can become airports 
and taxistrips . . . how the cities’ freeways can be- 
come downtown airports. Send $3.50 to Plane-Mobile, 
Dept. All, 14273 Beaver St., San Fernando, Calif. 


AVIATION Surplus bargain catalogue. One Dime. Box 
FM22, Thomasville, Penna. 


THE Bush Pilot, Alaska’s Aviation Magazine features 
stories about Alaskan Flying. Published Monthly. 
$3.50 per year. Box 3535, Anchorage, Alaska. — 


FREE mail-order catalog. Aviation Books of a 
lishers. Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162-F12 ES Los 
Angeles 26, cao. 


ARE You Sure eo ss the private or commer- 
cial pilot written comms nation? Be prepared. Pre- 
test yourself with genuine Cramwell tests: ona of 
Flight, SD gs ation, secretions , Engines. Only $5.00 

repaid. Cramwell Test Service, FL-7, 
Adams. “e, 


LIGHTPLANE design bc book proven plans, $4.75. Bro- 
chure, dime. Wm. Fike, Box 683, Anchorage, Alaska. 


USED Aviation Book. World's largest, om on both 
Wars, including “eT Janes, Yearbooks. 

ge catalogue coin. Stuart, Fairlight Hall 
Hastings, England 





























STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Flight Navigation Rec- 
ord (Deluxe) $5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Deluxe 
Navigator Log $5.70; Flight Engineer Log (Deluxe) 
$5.70; Aircraft Log $1.50; Engine Log $0.70; Pilot 
Progress Rating Log $1.00; ‘‘Parachutist Log," $2.00; 
“Parachute Rigger Log,"’ $1.50. (Free catalog.) Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 





WORLD coverage of all current aeronautical maps and 
charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic Survey. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Air Force. Free catalogue. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., N. 
Hollywood, Calif 





AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14x17 color 
reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with war planes 
in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. Jarvis, Box 
126 F, Bostonia, Calif. 


IDENTIFY your photos with new book U.S. Marine 
Corps Aircraft 1914-1959 by Larkins. Correct desig- 
nations, squadrons, colors, markings. 492 photos. 
$5.00 postpaid. Aviation History Publications, Box 
624, Concord, California. 


OUTERSPACE Ship X-15. Get genuine gloss 3%x5 
photo of N. American’s newest aircraft plus catalog 
with thousands of latest jets, missiles and historical 
pense. Send 25¢ to U. S. Sea and Air Photos, Box 
5084Y, Los Angeles 5, California. 








AVIATION Photo & Book Collectors! New lists of 
photos & books now available. including Pioneer, WWI 
& Il. Exclusive photos of Historical planes, latest 
jets. aon ¥y 4: sample photo & book lists. 
Airbooks, x 958, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
COUNT, TOO! 


In placing an advertisement in 
FLYING '’s classified columns, don’t 
forget to include your name and 
address in the word count. For 
further details on classified advertis- 
ing, write to Martin Lincoln, 
FLYING, One Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 














FLIGHT Test cane cutest and data cututinn 
study course. Five lessons, $3.00 each. Aero Testing 
Company, 1312 Beaumont Drive, Wichita 19, Kansas. 


LEARN to Fly. Get paid while learning. Qualify for 
Flying Cadet, Officer Candidate or Specialist Training 
in armed forces. Prepare quickly for qualifying ex- 
aminations. Air Science Self Course, 
Complete $12.00. individual tests with 
answers; Flight Aptitude, Rm 
ate College and High Sc’ hol Equivalence, $6.00. 
id. Cramwell | Publishing Co., Ld, Adams, Mass. 


OPERATORS instructors, Schools: prepare your stu- 
dents for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Complete 
Texts, latest typical examinations. Free catalogue. 
Aeronautical and Marine discount sheet. Pan Ameri- 
= Navi ~ gt 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 


LEARN aes & Missile Drafting! Our Home-Study 
— epare you for a career in Aviation. 
Free jon. Pacific hare institute, ot. F, 
P.O. eon 4185, Inglewood, Calif. 














ALL Books and penptics for student ya. 
package. Everything to prepare = private It li- 
cense. $9.85. Aero Books, 21 Airport Drive, 
Bakersfield , Calif, 
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STUDENT & Private Pilots. a can master your 


jae 2s lo Aw aviation, Ef Epping ping Rood. "New. 


COPYRIGHTED Reports on best paying opportunities in 
foreign and domestic employment for skilled and un- 
skilled. Aviation, construction, government, oi!, ship- 
ping, laborers, office-work, trades, factory, supervi- 
sory, unusual jobs of many types. Special reports for 
pilots, engineers, mechanics, all aviation specialists 
with Airlines, Feederlines, Aircraft Factories, Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircraft, etc. One year registra- 
tion-advisory service. All for only $2.00 ($2.25 air- 
mail). (Reports sent C.0.D. on request.) Satisfaction 
guaranteed or double your money back. Our 12th 
successful year. Act jay for best paying jobs. Re- 
search Services, Suite 514 F, Meramec Building, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 


HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will! rush latest con- 
fidential reports on best employment opportunities 
(foreign, domestic, skilled, unskilled. Hundreds of 
aviation jobs now available! Also, jobs in electronics, 
construction, shipping, oil, etc. Application forms. 
Free + owe One-year advisory service. All for 
$2.50 ($2.85 Airmail). Money-back Guarantee. Avia- 
tion Employment information Service, Holtsville 7, 
New York. Six reports included Free: (1) Executive 
Flying; (2) Helicopter portunities; (3) industrial 
Flying (crop-dusting, photography, patroliing, adver- 
tising); (4) Companies with Foreign Branches; (5) 
Alaskan Opportunities; (6) Directory of Airlines and 
Aircraft Manufacturers. 


A & E MECHANICS—immediate and future employ- 
ment for licensed A & E mechanics—domestic and 
foreign. Helicopter experience desired but not essen- 
tial. Contact: Petroleum Helicopters, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

AVIATION Jobs—Names and Addresses of Companies 
to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald Aviation Aids, Dept. 
A-1, 815 7 ne Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 














COMMERCIAL, Instrument LFi Rating. TT 710:00 hrs. 
First Class Medical. Desire Co-Pilot, Company Pilot 
or Charter. 2018 Madison, Ogden, Utah, Tel. EXport 
2-4779. 

EXECUTIVE co-pilot/pilot. “26, 2,570 ‘hours, ATR, 
S.E.L., Instructor, airplanes. Leon Andrews, 312 Forest, 
Enterprise, Alabama. 





AVIATION Operators: Many operators are increasing 
their income by stocking yy B and general 
aviation supplies. Apply for a Dealership now. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. (Free Catalog.) 


START your own aviation business with littie capital. 
84 opportunities. Details free. Aviation Service, 
Holtsville 1, N. Y. 


$40,000 EARNED with Tight “plane in three summers 
part time. My personal color eight page brochure and 
rate card with 27 pictures describing aerial banner 
towing. You too can $1.00 Postpaid. Stan 
Davis, 171 North St., North Reading, Massachusetts. 





BUILD your own Ultra Light or Experimental Airplane. 
Plans, kits, materials for Jodel D9—D11, Maranda, 
Jurca Tempete, Piel Emeraude, Fauvel AV-36, Glider 
and others. Send dime for catalogue. Faliconar Air- 
craft, Municipal A' Airport, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


MEMBERSHIP opening in established Cessna 172 and 


82 Club at Teterboro, N. J. Write Secretary PFC, 


PO. Box 243, Paramus, N. J. a 


HOMEBUILT Designer Booklet: Formulas; Layout; Air- 

foils; Engines. $1.00. Hombuilt Airplane irectory: 

Photographs; Specifications—Experimental Biplanes, 

oo Racers. $1.00. Sam Urshan, Box 4332, 
Station, San Diego 4, California. 








AOPA Wi liver on black leather wr including your 
name $1.00 each. Write for free we. Ken olan, 
Incorporated, San Ciemente, California 


SOLID Scale mode! airplanes custom-built. List re- 
—= Quotations furnished. Christie Batlas, 


it, New Jersey. 
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FLYING Club—Teterboro Airport—Seeking new mem- 
bers. New York and New Jersey Residents. Cessna 
172 and Champion Tri-Traveler can be flown for half 
the going rate. Mary Graham, MUrray Hil! 6-7000 
Art Higgins, WHitney 3-8544. Legion-Aires, P. 0. Box 
6, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. 


LETTERS, Numbers & Decais—Precut self-adhering 
Vinyl “‘Regaletters” eliminates masking and spraying. 
Available in 4”, 12” and 20”. Also American and 
Confederate Flags, 8”"xl3%". Also General Usage 
Decals. Permanent colors. Meets CAA regulations. 
bs row Distributor or: Regal Air Corp., 500 Fifth 
ve., NYC. 


READ ‘‘Soaring’’ Magazine—-Now published Monthly. 
Covers all aspects of motoriless flight. Send 25¢ post- 
age for sample copy, illustrated booklet ‘Soaring in 
America,’ and information on clubs and kits! Soaring 
Society of America, Box 66071-C, Los Angeles 66, 
California. 


ASPEN, Colo.: Fly in in to “Aspen “for skiing. ~~ Paved 
runway 5200 ft. overall length 5600 ft. Heated hang- 
ars—80 and 100 octane available. A and E in attend- 
ance—Unicom 122.8. Also daily service to and from 
Denver via Aspen Airways. For more information 
contact Aspen Skiing Corporation. 








A handy reference to products and service not nec- 
essarily for aviation, but of wide general interest. 
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FREE! Blackhawk’s big sale catalog 8mm., 16mm. 
movies, 2”x2” color slides. Biggest selection any- 
where! Projectors, cameras, supplies—big discounts! 
Get free, every month, 24-page newspaper-size bar- 
gain list! Blackhawk Films, Davenport 10, lowa. 


WORLD'S Feir or Miss Universe, Eight Colorslides 
$1.00. Eddings, Roberts Avenue, Corning, N. 


OPTICAL Bargains—Request Free Giant ae cj.” os 
144 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amazing war surplus 
bargains. Edmund Scientific Co.. Barrington, New 


Jersey. 
os P 


105 DIFFERENT U. S. Stamps 25¢. Ss ae included. 
Sheiron, Box 907-AA, New York 8, WN. Y. 





REVISED Coin Bargain Catalog, 25¢! Dollar Collections: 
(7 Indian Cents); (6 Liberty Nickels)—both, $1.89. 
“Prices Paid’ Listing, $1.00. Sullivan, 128-FL East 
Fourth, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


3 FOR $10.00 Long sleeve sport shirts. Assorted 
patterns. American made. Small, medium, large, 
Xlarge. Short sieeve, 3 for $5.00 postpaid. Christie 
Batias, Summit, New Jersey. 


“WINEMAKING; Beer, Ale Brewing.” illustrated. 
$2.00. Eaton Books, Box 1242-Y, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. 

PROFITABLE Gift Jewelry. Consignment—Guaranteed 
Sale. 860 Zion, Aurora, olorado. 

TAPE Recorders, Hi-Fi Components, Sleep Learning 
Equipment, Tapes. Unusual Values. Free Catalog. 
Dressner, 69-02B, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 


CUSTOM Cabinets, office supply carts, Companion 
pieces to desks, Harold Boyd Barber, 320 East Main, 
Missoula 17, Montana. 


INVENTIONS wanted for immediate promotion Casco, 
703-P Berniey Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MINERAL Specimens, ounces to pounds, Free cata- 
logue, Monadnock Mineral Shop, Mariboro, New Hamp- 
shire. 


RECORDERS, Stereo Tapes, Hi-Fi Components, Tre- 
mendous we ‘weetiee Efsco, 270-F Concord, West 
Hempstead, 


FOREIGN saonent information—$1. Parks, Box 
1665A, Lake | City, Seattle 55, Wash 


INVENTORS: Protect your invention. Apply for United 
States Patent. Free ‘Registration Form.” Miss Ar- 
denne, 806 Wm. Penn Annex, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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JAZZ! 


a colorful 16-page history 
for only 15c 





Here’s an authoritative 16-page history of 
jazz that appeared recently in HiFi REVIEW, 
the world’s largest selling high fidelity mag- 
azine. While they last, you can order this 
fascinating reprint for just 15c a copy! 


Written by John S. Wilson, noted jazz critic, 
this exciting look at the world of jazz takes 
you from Storyville in New Orleans to the 
Royal Garden Cafe in Chicago, from New 
York's Roseland to the West Coast school 
of cool music. You'll read how the sound 
of jazz has evolved and of the influence of 
a King Oliver or Bix Beiderbecke on today's 
musicians. 

Whether you're a be 
ginner or a jazz buff 
—or simply interested 
in a phase of Ameri 
cana — you'll want a 
copy of this 16-page 
reprint on the jazz 
panorama. And it's 
yours for just 15c— 
with the handy cou 
pon below! But the 
suppiy is limited, so 
- rush your order today! 

















‘ t 
: Ziff-Davis Publishing Company EW-i2 « 
| Box 525 
t Church Street Station ' 
| New York 8, New York 
' Please send me copyiies) of the 16-page 1 
' reprint on the history of jazz. | enclose 15c |! 
: for each copy. ' 
‘ ' 
: name ' 
' 
' ' 
: address : 
' 
' ; 
' i 


ehty___........_-- BSNS 
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Briefings o.- * 


(Continued from page 10) 





small items—a filter and coupler—to 
automatic direction finding equipment 
(ADF receivers) currently in use. De- 
signed for military application, Boeing 
engineers visualize a widespread poten- 
tial for the system in both commercial 
and private flying. 


I" THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a new com- 
pany “Champcraft” formed as a sub- 
sidiary of Flightcraft, Inc., is representing 
Champion Aircraft Co., in the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. From 
headquarters at Portland International 
Airport, Ore., Champcraft not only offers 
all models of Champion aircraft but also 
stocks a complete inventory of parts for 
new and earlier Aeronca models. 


AS pat onepie ests tubeless aircraft tires 
without valve stems, which are filled 
as one would fill a football are now 
being adapted to both military and com- 
mercial aircraft, according to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., the manufacturer. 
Inflation is accomplished by simply insert- 
ing an inflation needle into the tire, as 





shown here on a Beech Bonanza, and ap- 
plying an air hose at designated points. 
These tires are now being installed on 
most Cessna and Beech aircraft as orig- 
inal equipment. 


) guar roy DRIVEN AIRCRAFT, if cur- 
rent FAA proposal is adopted, will 
be required to grant right-of-way to re- 
fueling military aircraft. The rule change 
applies to Section 50.14(b) CAR and 
places tanker aircraft now in the same 
category with towing activities “since,” 
according to FAA “the maneuverability 
of these aircraft would be considerably 
reduced in collision avoidance action.” 


I Spe THE Legal Eagles Association to 
your list of aviation organizations. 
Recently incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey, this association is open to al! 
men and women who are licensed attor- 
neys and hold valid pilot certificates. Orig- 
inal incorporators gnd trustees of LEA 
are: Albert Rathblott (P.O. Box 289 Cam- 
den, N.J.) Wm. G. Freeman and Alfred R. 
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Pierce, also of Camden; Merril] Armour, 
Washington, D. C.; Alfred L. Wolf and 
Frank Kingdon Smith (author of “Week- 
end Pilot”) of Philadelphia, Pa.; David 
C. Quinn, Howard G. Law and Stuart M. 
Speiser of New York City. (Mr. Speiser 
is author of “Preparation Manual for 
Aviation Negligence Cases.”) 


HORTLY AFTER his 82nd birthday ex- 

Major Frank B. Wood (center) ac- 
complished a feat that he had been look- 
ing forward to since he first saw the 
Wright Brothers fly at Kitty Hawk. After 
22 hours and 35 minutes of flight instruc- 
tion from Leo Price, v.p. of Sowell Avi- 





ation, (left) Panama City, Fla., he soloed 
“in excellent style” a Tri-Pacer owned by 


his daughter, Mrs. Betty W. McNabb 
(right). FAA’s reaction was to return 
Major Wood’s approved application with 
the statement that a mistake must have 
been made in the applicant’s age, and 
should be corrected. 


oe PILots who have been permitted 
radar direction around thunder- 
storms through the Stargazer service from 
150 Air Force radar sites will find this 
vital aid eliminated, as the SAGE inter- 
ceptor control systems goes into opera- 
tion. Appeals for its continuation have 
been to no avail as FAA claims it can- 
not afford manning of these radar sites. 





HE RAMP RASCAL” vaunted as a “mighty 

mite” capable of handling most light- 
twin-engine planes, while weighing only 
75 pounds, is new on the aviation market 
—a product of the Industrial Products 
Div. of Permanent Filter Corp., 1800 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


. 


— 


s ’ 





Powered by a two and one-half hp air- 
cooled cnyine, it is quickly attached to 
the nose wheel of a plane; operates in 
reverse as well as forward, fast or slow 
and on gravel, sod, or hard surfaces. Its 
price is $395 f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


} pos POSTPONED, until further study, the 
proposed regulation requiring private 
pilot medical certificates to be issued only 
by designated medical examiners instead 
of any locally licensed physicians. 


— mn Van Nuys, Calif. for its 
third annual business session, the 
National Flying Clubs Association re- 
elected Basil V. Delatour to serve as pres- 
ident for the coming year. Also re-elected 
were: Fred Guyon, v.p., and Leo Par- 
tridge, sec’y. (P.O. Box 2861, Hollywood 
8, Calif.) New treasurer is Norman S. 
Smith. NFCA’s future plans include a 
membership goal of 1,000 clubs by end of 
1960; and streamlined procedures to ob- 
tain insurance for club-owned aircraft. 





— . 
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OMETHING NEW in hostelry will serve 

transient air travellers at Washing- 
ton’s new Dulles Airport when in need of 
comfortable, short term wait-over accom- 
modations in which to change clothes, 
work or relax between flights. Patented 
under the name of “Airwayte,” the in- 
stallation consists of two units of 18 pull- 
man-like compartments designed for 

PRINTED IN U.S.A 





rental on an hourly basis. Supported 
nine feet in the air, the structure re- 
quires the ground space of only two 
parked automobiles for a lobby-reception 
area. The units at Dulles will be operated 
by Hotel Corp. of America, Boston. Con- 
struction contracts are arranged on a 
franchise basis through Airwayte Inter- 
national, Inc., of San Francisco. 
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QUICK 
and EASY 
SELECTION with ARC *NEW 


CRYSTAL CONTROLLED 





C-81A CONTROL UNIT 


TYPE 15F VHF/VOR/ 
LOC SYSTEM © 


er rie T FAA TS ~ € ; AN 4 aT ’ A 






This is the latest development in the ARC line of VOR/LOC 
systems. The Type 15F system was designed using the R-34A, 
ARC’s new crystal-controlled receiver. Combining this unit with 
the new B-13A-1 Converter and the proven units of previous 
Type 15 systems, ARC offers you greater ease of operation with 
increased sensitivity and improved selectivity. The 15F gives you 
full coverage of all VOR/LOC navigational frequencies from 
108.0 through 117.9 me plus communication frequencies between 
118.0 and 126.9 mc. See this new equipment at your ARC 
dealer now. 





Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
ircraft Radio Corporation soonron, wn. J. 


OMNI LOC RECEIVERS - COURSE DIRECTORS - AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS - 360 CHANNEL VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVERS - GLIDE SLOPE AND 
MARKER BEACON RECEIVERS - l0-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS - INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS - CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS - OMNIRANGE SIGNAL 
GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS - 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS - UHF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS). 
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SPOTLIGHTING 
CESSNA’S 
NEW /((j! jue 
SKYLARK 
FOR 1960 











FOR 1 LOW PRICE: BIG-AIRPLANE POWER AND SIZE 
PLUS 12 BONUS FEATURES 


PILOT-PROVED BY PROFESSIONALS 
“I really enjoyed checking out 
this new beauty. All its extras 
and 175 h.p.make ita big airplane 
in my book. For the man who wants 
to move up to big-airplane power and features 
without leaving the economy-airplane price 
class, 1 recommend Cessna’s new Skylark!” 


Jack Dilliard, East Alton, lil. 
= 
ie POWER-GEARED TO 
DELIVER 1765 H. P. 
Six-cylinder, Power-Geared Continental 
engine boosts speed to 149 m.p.h. Service 
ceiling: 15,900 ft. Range: 595 miles. 


12 EXTRA FEATURES AT NO EXTRA 
CosT—usually optional on other planes 


include: (1) over-all, 3-color paint. . . (2) 
wheel-speed fairings . . . (3) wing-strut fair- 
ings ...(4) landing and taxi lights... (5) 
navigation light flasher . . . (6) dual controls 
(7) turn-and-bank indicator .. . (8) rate- 
of-climb indicator . . . (9) sensitive altimeter 
(10) gyros and vacuum system... (11) 
clock and (12) outside temperature 
gauge. Plus a roomy, luxurious, 4-piace 
cabin all-metal construction. . . Para- 
Lift flaps... High-Stability Wing... and 
Land-O-Matic. (Float-ski approved.) 


. LEVELAIR AUTOMATIC 
302; FLIGHT—developed for 
"Cessna by Tactair—makes 

flying easy as dialing a radio! Low-price 
Levelair is available as optional equipment. 


9 FLIGHT\ SWEEP CESSNA AIRPLANES—ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION RIDE, call 
your Cessna dealer today. (See Yellow Pages.) 
Look at aii nine new flight\sweep models. . 
starting at $7,250.* (Skylark shown above 
$13,050.*) Also ask about finance and lease plans. 
Or write: Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. F-2, 
Wichita, Kansas. *With std. equip., f.a. f. Wichita 
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COMPETITORS 
BEHIND 


Cessna 


“For extra services 
look for the 
red and blue 


C= Pennants” 
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